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Notes on Books, &c. 


OFFICINA ELZEVIRIANA. 

The books issued from the Officina Elzeviriana 
were, not many vers ayo, the rage of book collee- 
tors and fetched incredible prices, but, for a reason 
which it would be difficult to state, they have now 
fallen from their high place in popular esteem, 
and seem in danger of “ befringing the rails of 
Bedlam and Soho.” Their intrinsic merits, coupled 
with their former renown, ill befit them for so 
ignoble a fate—nay, rather ought they to ensure 
them a safe protection from Vandal neglect. Even 
in these days of typographical marvels, the Elze- 
virian publications strike us with admiration for 
their clearness and the beauty of their type, 
whether in Roman or Greek characters or those of 
Oriental languages. Their Hebrew type is pecu- 
liarly beautiful, both in the capitals and Rabbinical 
alphabet, and excels many specimens of modern 
printing. 

The story of the Elzevirs, or Elseviers, is, I have 
no doubt, known to many of your readers ; but I 
Venture to recapitulate facts already familiar, in 
the hope of restoring these works to their just rank. 
The Elzevirs were a family of Dutch printers, who 
carried on business in Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
other towns of Holland, in the latter years of the 
sixteenth and all through the seventeenth century. 

Louis Elsevier settled in Leyden in 1580 as a 
bookbinder and printer, driven by persecution from 


his native town of Louvain. His brothers and 
relations, Matthew, gidius, Jodocus, Bonaven- 
ture, Daniel, and Abraham, extended the business 
thus begun, and their family has been traced by a 
writer in Chambers’s Encyclopedia as late as 1846, 
although their connexion with the printing trade 
ceased early in the eighteenth century. Between 
the years 1583 and 1680 they performed their 
chief work, and were busily employed in publish- 
ing the chefs-d’a@uvre of extant literature, and 
accounts of the political constitutions of European 
countries, which Hallam dignifies by calling “ his- 
tories” (see Hallam’s Literature, vol. ii. p. 525, ed. 
1873). To them in many instances the student of 
literature is deeply indebted, as the briefest glance 
at a catalogue of their publications will show. 

The work which claims the honour of being the 
first issued from the Officina Elzeviriana has the 
following title :—Drusii Ebraicorum Questionum 
et Responsionnm Libri Duo, videlicet Secundus et 
Tertius in Lugqdunensi, MDLXXXIII. 
The second published work was a Eutropius. 

The magnificent edition of the classics, chiefly 
in duodecimo and sedecimo volumes, was the pro- 
duction for the most part of Abraham and Bon- 
aventure. They include the exquisite New Testa- 
ment of 1624, editions of Ovid, Horace, Sallust, 
Tacitus, Livy, Cesar, Pliny, Virgil, Cicero, Terence, 
Seneca, Josephus, &c., besides the less known 
works of Curtius Rufus, Annus Florus, Velleius 
Paterculus, Sulpicius, &c. In 1644 they pub- 
lished Principum et Illustrium Virorum Lpistole 
ex precipuis scriptoribus tam antiquis quam 
recentiorihus collecte, and, in 1653, Auctores rei 
Venatice Antiqui cum commentariis Joani Ulitii. 
Everything, indeed, extant in ancient literature, 
whether whole or in fragments, was given to the 
world’s perusal by the Elzeviriun press. 

Homer’s Odyssey, the Psalterium Duvidis, and 
the Alcoran de Mahomet, translated into French, 
issued from the same printing-office at almost the 
same time. 

But not only did the Elzevirs do such excellent 
service in disseminating ancient classics, the 
modern ones received similar attention. Three 
editions of Thome & Kempis, Canonici requiaris 
ord. S. Auqustini, de Imitatione Christi, libri 
quatuor, appeared in the years 1653, 1658, and 
1679, in addition to a French version of a portion 
of the work published in the first year named. 
The Colloquia Erasmi were constantly reprinted, 
and five editions of Elementa Philosophica de 
Cive, auctore Thom. Hobbes Malmesburiensi, were 
published by the Elzevirs at Amsterdam between 
the years 1647 and 1669. In 1644 the “ Religio 
Medici (opus ex Anglico sermone Thome Browne 
in Latinum conversum i Jo. Meryweather Anglo)” 
appeared, and in 1668 another edition of the same 
work, under the title of “ La Religion du Médecix 
.... Par Thomas Browne, médecin renommé & 
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‘Norwich, touchant son opinion accordante avec le 
pur service divin d’Angleterre.” L’Utopie de 
Thomas Morus, Chancelier de V Anglete rre (1643), 
was another of their reprints which have an 
interest for the English reader. 

At the same time, I must not forget to men- 
tion the Elzevir editions of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata (1678) and Aminta (1678 and 1679), or 
those of Guarini’s Pastor Fido (1678), or of Cor- 
neille’s Thidtre, Charron’s De la Sagesse (four edi- 
tions, 1646-1662), Montaigne’s Essays (1659), 
Rabelais’s Works (1663), Boecaccio’s Il Decameron 
(1665), Moliére’s Plays (1675), or the many edi- 
tions of the works of Scarron and Balzac, or a 
iittle volume entitled Geor. Buchanani Scot. 
Pocmata que rtant, 1628. 

The political works published by the Elzevirs 
are, however, the most numerous of their produc- 
tions, and I have selected the following as ex- 
amples, because of their interest to English 
readers. One of their earliest was, “ Relation di 
UEstat dela Religion, par quels Desseins et Artifices 
lle a été foraée et qouvernce en divers Estats de ces 
Parti ¢ Occidentales du Mond: Tirée de lAnglois 
du Chevalier Edwin Sandys, avec des additions 
notables” (1641). Another work was, “ Relation 
du Voyage en Anal ferre, ov sont touchies plusi urs 
Choses qui regarde nt Estat des Sciences et de la 
Religion, et autres Matitres Curieuses par Samuel 
Sorbiére),” 1666. Another was, La Tyranni: 
Heureuse, ou Cromiel Politique, avec ses Artifices 
ef Tntrique s dans tout le Cour de sa Conduite (1670). 
The life of General Monk was published in 1672 
from an English work of Thomas Gumble, “ Docteur 
en Theéologie” : and in 1670 had been published a 
full account of the political and religious condition | 
of the Ottoman empire, with statistics of military 
forces and revenue, translated from the English of 
“Monsieur Ricaut, escuyer, sécrétaire de Monsieur 
le Comte Winchels« ¥, Ambassadeur Extraordinaire 
du Roy de la Grande Pretagne, Charles IL.” In 
1676 appeared Littere Pseudo-Senatus Anglicani, 
reliquorumq@ue perduellium nomine ac 
jussu conscriple, a Joanno Milto LO, besides num- 
berless other works of interest. The chief law 
work published by the Elzevirs is said to be the 
lis of 1663, a huge folio volume, | 
containing 1576 pages, being a digest of the chief 
modern writers on jurisprudence, 


Corpus Juris Civil 


language he was continually dilating, led him to 
translate into Latin, with copious notes, many 
Talmudical and Jewish works. In 1637 the 
Elzevirs published a work of his entitled Jp 
Legibus Ebreorum Forensihus ex Ebreorum P 
dectis versus (sic) et commentariis illustratus, wherein 
he compared the Jewish legislation with that of the 
Romans and other peoples. It may be mentioned 
that to L’Empereur we owe one of the fine 
tions of Benjamin of Tudela’s Itinerary.* 

It is not possible to recount much of the work 
which the Elzevirs did in the service of literature, 
and for the moment this must suffice. A catalogue 
of their publications was published by one of 
themselves in 1674 at Amsterdam, and occupied 
seven volumes in duodecimo. 

In conclusion, I may add that tradition says 
that women were employed in the Elzeviriana 
Officina as correctors of the press, by reason of 
their carefulness and the belief which their em- 
ployers had in their honesty in their non-perversion 
of the text. During last century it was commonly 
believed that the books were printed in silver 
type, but the absurdity of the notion and its pro- 
bable origin from a corruption between “ Elzevir” 
and “silver” were pointed out in “N. & Q.” of 
Mareh 16, 1861. 

Many books have been published on the subject 
of the Elzevirs, and one of the latest—* Festi 
Bibliographique sur les éditions des Elzevirs, A 
Paris. De TVimprimerie de Firmin  Didot, 
Mpcecxxu.”—has heen before me during the 
writing of these lines. It contains an account of 
about 350 publications, and I have been prompted 
in my selection by a desire to interest English 
readers, and to recall to their memory their in- 
debtedness to the Dutch Elzevire. 

Syrpyey L. Ler. 
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CHARTLEY CASTLE AND THE EARL OF 
LINCOLN. 

In a Calendar of Charters of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, published by way of appendix to the Thirty- 
t Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, is 
the following noteworthy item :— 

“‘ Letters patent pardoning Edmond, Ear! of Lincoln, 
the King’s Brother, and Reginald de Grey, for the 
slaughter of those who fell on either side at the sic ge of 
Chartley Castle, in Somersetshire; and also confirming 


It is impossible to close the account of Elzevir 
publications without mentioning the Oriental | 
works which proceeded from their Officina. They | 
published a Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Grammar | 
in 1628 ; a Rudiments of the Persian Lanquage, 
an Arabic-Latin Lexicon, &e. Their Hebrew | 
works were chiefly edited by Constantine L’Em- | 
pereur, a Dutch Orientalist of Oppyck, and Hebrew 
professor at Leyden University. His anxiety to 
extend a knowledge of Hebrew among the 
Christians, upon the dignity and utility of which 


the letters of pardon which the said Edmond had 
granted to several of the rebels after they had been 
made prisoners, together with Robert de Ferrers at their 
head.—Rothelan, 1282, Dec. 20.” 

No such castle of Chartley belonged to the 
Ferrers in Somersetshire, or, indeed, to any one 
else; therefore most certainly this castle is the well- 
known one of Chartley in Staffordshire, which, 
built by Randle, Earl of Chester, a century pre- 


S.v. Empereur, in vol. xiii. of Biographie Universell’, 


| Paris, 1815, 
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yiously, came A.D. 1232 to the Ferrers, Earls of | own account, and had, as was Garibaldi in Naples, 
Derby, by a marriage with a co-heiress of the | been pardoned for acts done without the authority 
Chester Earls, and which fell by the attainder of | of the Crown, but redounding to its advantage. 
the last Earl of Derby of that line, by grant, | Or is one to infer that the “ king’s brother” and 


afterwards cancelled, «s we shall see, to the king’s | his favoured Justice (for Reginald de Grey was 


brother Edmund, styled here Earl of Lincoln. 


then Justice of Chester, see the list in Ormerod’s 


This royal prince first mentioned as pardoned is | Cheshire, ad annum 1252) had been so cruel and 


that Edmund, surnamed Crouchback, who is 
known in history as Earl of Lancaster, and who 
was the second son of King Henry III. How is 
he called here Earl of Lincoln?) We know that 
his son Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, afterwards 
espoused the sole daughter and heiress of Henry 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln (Dugdale’s Paronage). 
We know, further, from the same authority that 
he himself was with the “ Earl of Lincoln” in 


this alone ; for in the very year of the aforesaid 
pardon (1282) Sir Francis Palsgrave noted a writ 
of military summons addressed to “ Henricus de 
Lacy,” Earl of Lincoln, calling him to the: expedi- 
tion against the Welsh (Purliamentary Writs, 


Gascony, whither he had been sent with twenty- | 
six bannerets, and where he died a.p. 1295. Nor | 


unmerciful in their slaughter of the rebels at 
Chartley Castle that it exceeded the king's wishes 
or commands! Neither the one thing nor the 
other, Iam convinced. Is it presumption in me 
to hint, in spite of the wording of the Calendar, 
that these were not the things pardoned?) What 
then? They must have been pardoned, it seems to 
me, for having usurped the royal prerogative of 
mercy, and having themselves professed—the king's 
brother as earl, and Reginald as functionary—te 
pardon ; for having, in effect, treated the earldom 
of Lancaster as at that time a county palatine, and 
its earl as invested therein with the regalia. 


| Nearly a hundred years had still to elapse before 


it would confer that attribute of royal power (see 


| Collins’s Lift of John of Gaunt), and it may he 


vol. i. p. 6) ; and Edmund himself was Stmmoned | questioned whether John of Gaunt ever would 
to the same expedition as the Earl of Lancaster | have wrested that portion of royal rights from his 


(ib., p. 693). We have, then, the very best evi- 
dence to dispute the correctness of his designation 
in the above pardon. How then can we explain 
the error but by supposing Lincoln placed in- 
advertently for Lancaster? If the letters patent 
are themselves here faulty, the error is indeed 
strange, anticipating by nearly half a century the 
grant of the said earldom to the House of Lancaster 
—almost as startling to us as was to Macbeth the 
witches’ greeting :— 
“T know of Lancaster ; but how of Lincoln?” 

The Laneastrian princes became Earls both of 
Leicester and Lincoln; and Sir Harris Nicolas 
records that, at the coronation of Richard IL., John 
of Gaunt, King of Castille and Leon, claimed, as 
Earl of Leicester, the High Stewardship of Eng- 
land; as Duke of Lancaster, to bear the Chief 
Sword, called Curtana ; and as Earl of Lincoln, to 
be Carver at the King’s Table, all which claims 
were allowed (Nicolas’s Historie Peerage, p. 283). 

The other distinguished Royalist singled out for 
pardon is Reginald de Grey. He is conspicuous 
in the records of the time, but was not summoned 


to Parliament until 1295. By his marriage with | 


the heiress of Wilton Castle he was the founder 
of the line of the Greys of Wilton, and, through a 
second son, he was grandson of Henry de Grey, 
whose name became, by grant of Thurrock from 
Richard I., associated with a well-known village in 
Essex, on the left bank of the Thames—Thurrock 
Grey. The substance of the deed informs us that 
these two distinguished personages had done some- 
thing calling for royal pardon. What had they 
done? From the entry in the Calendar one would 
suppose that they had been. making war on their 


warlike father had the latter not been, when he 
conferred palatine rights upon his ambitious 
younger son, in the decrepitude himself of clé 
age, with his heir a minor. 

The whole document is, for many reasons, of 
interest, particularly to those who vainly interro- 
gate the grey stones of Chartley* to tell us how 
and when the castle came to be destroyed. What 
pity that the general reader knows so little of the 
contents of those letters patent, which might by 
an omitted word clear up a doubt, identify a 
person, fix a locality, and bring more vividly before 


the imagination the doings of a period which it 
| was the wish of the actors perhaps to cover with 
| still greater obscurity ! 
| Since reperusing the above, I find myself 
} strengthened in my conviction by a fact that 
| perhaps has not excited so much attention in 
ithe historian as it deserves. Edmund, “the 
| king’s brother,’ mentioned in this patent, had 
| been created Earl of Chester, a.p. 1258, by 
Henry IIL.; but this was recalled, and he was 
afterwards named Earl of Leicester and Lancaster. 
Neither of the latter dignities, however im- 
portant, conveyed at that time the “regalia,” as 
the earldom of Chester did, and consequently the 
last became more properly the appanage of the 
Prince of Wales. See Sir Harris Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage, where he corrects an error of Dugdale 
upon this subject. T. J. M. 

* It is hardly necessary to tell the reader that the 
famous prison of the poor Scottish queen was not 
amidst these ruins, but in a castellated mansion, sinee 


| site beneath, near the ruins on the west. 


almost all destroyed by accidental fire, which occupied a. 
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BILLIARD BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 


Anweisung griindlichen und vollstung, in der kunst, 
Billard zu spielen. Leipzig, W. Nauck, 1801. 8vo. 

Taschenbuch fiir Billardspieler. Mit kpf. Wien, 
Gerold, 1801. 8vo. 

New instructions for playing, in all its varieties, the 
game of Billiards with ease and propriety ; to which is 
prefixed an historical account of the games. By an 
amateur. Illustrated with an elegant copper-plate, 
representing the tables, players, Xc., and cuts to delineate 
the fortification game. London, Hurst, 1802. 12mo. 

Académie universelle des jeux. Nouvelle édition, 


augmentée. Avec figures. A Lyon, chez B. Cormon et 
Blane,...An 13.—-3 tomes, 12 mo. pp. vili-334; iv-300; 
iv-332. Tome ii. pp. 265-282, Le jeu du Billard, avec ses 
res gle 8. M. 

A philosophical essay on the game of Billiards. By an 
amateur. London, Robinson, 1506, 

Académie universelle des jeux. Lyon, 1806. 3 vols. 
12mo. 

A practical treatise on the game of Billiards. By E. 


White. London, 1807. 

Unterricht im Billardspielen, nebst regeln d. gebriiuchl. 
spiele. (! By Joh. K. Miley.) Leipzig, Weigel, 1807. 
8vo. 

A poetical essay on the game of Billiards. By E. 
White. 1808. 8vo. 


Mr. John Dew’s Game of Billiards. With a copper- 


plate. London, 1808. 12mo. 
Taschenbuch fiir Billardspieler. Leipzig, W. Nauck, 
1808. 12mo. 


Hoyle’s games improved, consisting of practical trea- 


tises on... [card games], Domino, Chess, Backgammon 
Draughts, Cricket, Tennis, Hazard, Billiards, Goff or 


Golf, Skittles, Eo, and Loto. With an essay on Game 
Cocks, wherein are comprised calculations for betting 
upon equal or advantageous terms. Revised and cor- 
rected by Charles Jones, Esq. A new edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. London: printed for R. Baldwin... |and 
others by C. Whittingham]. 1808. Price six shillings, 
bound.—12mo. pp. iv-428. Pp. 327-372, Mr. John Dew’s 
game of Billiards. M. 


sillardvegeln, der gebriiuchlichsten spiele. Leipzig, 
Weigel, 1808. Fol. 
Billardregeln, der gebriiuchlichsten spiele. Leipzig, 


Weigel (Arnold in Dresden), 1809. Fol. 

Billardspiel, das nach der gepriiftesten regeln, &c. 
Berlin, Hahn, 1810. 8vo. 

Encyclopedia Londinensis. By John Wilkes. Volume 
III. m; printed by J. Adlard. 1810.—4to. Bil- 
liards 54 pages. M. 

Billardregeln, der gebriiuchlichsten spiele. 
Leipzig, Weigel (Arnold in Dresden), 1811. 

Miley (Joh. K.). Unterricht im Billardspiel, Xc. 
Mit 2 kupfern. Leipzig, Taubert (auch Magdeburg, 
Heinrichbofen), 1812 8vo. 

Pantologia. A new cyclopzdia,...... alphabetically 
arranged,....of arts, sciences, and words....with....en- 
gravings. By John Mason Good... [and others]. Vol. II. 
London: printed for G. Kearsley [and others by T. 
Davison}. 1813.—8vo. Billiards 4} pages. M. 

Encyclopedia Perthensis. Second edition. Edinburgh : 
printed by John Brown for the proprietors. 1816.—Svo. 
Vol. III. Billiards 2 pages, description and rules. M. 

Diiben (C. G. F. von). Talisman der gliicks, oder der 
selbstlehrer fiir alle Karten-, Scach-, Billard-, Ball-, und 
Kegel-spiele. Mit kupfern und 12 bildern. Berlin, 
Sander, 1816. 8vo. 


3e 


The new Hoyle, containing easy rules for playing the ' 


games of... [Cards, Dice, Chess, Backgammon, Draughts, 


Billiards, Cricket, Tennis, Goff), with tables of odds, 
calculated for betting equitably and advantag: “ously ; 
with the laws of the several games. New edition, im. 
proved. London: printed for G. Walker [by Plummer 
& Brewis]. 1817.—12mo. pp. iv-200. A second title, en. 
graved, “ Hoyle’s games improved. A new edition with 
additions,” and a plate, both bearing date 1816. Pp. 
119-150, Billiards. The rules of the’ various gomes are 
reprinted from John Dew’s treatise with acknowledg. 
ments. 

A practical treatise on the game of Billiards, with 
numerous collection of cases. By E. White. London, 
Miller, 1818. Post 8vo. 

Regulatif, allgem. und besonderes, des Billard-spieles, 
Miinchen, Lentner, 1818. Fol. 


Billardregeln. 2 blatt. Miinchen, Lentner, 1818, 
Fol. 
Diiben (C. G. F. von). Talisman der gliicks, oder der 


selbstlehrer fiir alle Karten-, Schach-, Billard-, Ball-, 
und Kegel-spiele. Mit kupfern und 12 bildern. 2 
auflage. Ebd.[? Ebersfeld), Sander, 1819. 8vo. 

The cyclopzedia ; or, universal dictionary of arts, 
sciences, and literature. By Abraham Rees. Illustrated, 
London: printed for Longman,...1819.—4to. Vol. IV. 
Billiards 24 pages. M. 

Billardregeln, der gewihnlich spiele, in 2 tabellen. 
Leipzig, Taubert, 1819. 

The modern encyclopzedia.. 
rowes.... Vol. IL. London, | 
4to. Billiards 84 pages. 

Le musée des jeux. Paris, 1820. 

Taschenbuch fiir Billardspieler. 
W. Nauck, 1820. 12mo. 

Die kunst im Billardspiele meister zu werden, &c. 
(? By V. R. Griiner.) Ilmenau, Voigt, 1823. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire technologique. Paris. Thomine et Fortie, 
1823. Svo. Vol. iii. pp. 113-121, Billard. 

Hoy'e’s games improved, consisting of practical trea- 
tises on... [card games, Loto,] Chess, Backgammon, 
Draughts, Cricket, Tennis, Hazard, Billiards, Goff or 
Golf, Eo, and Rifle. With an essay on Game Cocks, and 
the rules, &c., at Horse Races, wherein are comprised 
calculations for betting upon equal or advantageous 
terms. Revised and corrected by Charles Jones, Esq. 
A new edition, considerably enlarged. London : printed 
for Geo. B. Whittaker... [and others by Shackell, Arrow- 
smith & Hodges}. 1826.—12mo. pp. x-512. Pp. 38+ 
434, Billiards. M. 

Oexle (C. J.). Neueste 
regeln. 1 Tabelle in gr. imper. fol. 
u. St., 1826. 

Biilard-reglement, 
massigen Billardspiel (W. 
1826. Roy. fol. 

Griiner (V. R.). Unterricht im Billardspiele, nebst 
der Erkliirung und anweisung zu allen coups secs oder 


Py Amyas Deane Bur- 
Richards & Co.—1820! 


Neu. aufl. Leipzig, 


und vollstandig. Billard- 
Augsburg, Jenisch 


oder anweisung zu einen regel- 
Heinsius). Gera, Ge aufl, 


Orehstiissen. Mit 5 kpft. Wien, Haas, 1827. 12mo. 
Billardregeln. 2 blatt. in gr. fol. Kinigsberg, 1828 


(Berlin, Th. Enslin). 

Uebung fiir Billardspieler, bestehend in Geheimnissen 
und Kunststiicken. Mit 1 zeichnung. Stralsund, Trinius, 
1829. 8vo. 

Stein (K. R.). Beschreib. des Billard-Controleurs, 
einer neuer fundenen, héchst einfachen mechan. Vor- 
richtung, welche nicht allein beim Billardspiele die 
gemachten Points, sondern auch die Partien ziihit und 
giinzlich gegen die Unterschleife der Marquers am 
Partiegelde sichert. Nebst 1 abbild. Quedlinburg, 
Basse, 1829. Svo. 
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the Encyclopedia Metropolitana [and others]. London: 
printed for Thomas Tegg [and others by J. Haddon]. 
1829.—Svo. Vol. iv. pp. 138-140, Billiards. M. 

The noble game of Billiards. By Monsieur Mingaud. 
Translated and published by John Thurston. London, 
1830.—Folio, pp. 10, 42 plates. M. 

The Edinburgh encyclopzdia. Conducted by David 
Brewster [and others}. Edinburgh : printed for William 
Blackwood [and others]. 1830.—4to. Vol. iii. pp. 
500-505, Billiards. M. 

Billardregeln, kurzabgef., mit ill. einfass. Bremen, 
1833. Fol. 

Billardregeln, neue, mit lithogr. und ill. abbild. 1 bl. 
in gr. fol. Breslau, Pelz, 1833. 

Billardreglement, neuestes. Quedlinburg, Basse, 
1833. Imp. fol. 

Billardregeln, neueste (mit 18 holzschn. als Randver- 
zierung). Miinchen, Franz, 1833. Roy. fol. 

Billardregeln, neueste Weiner. 1 bl. Wien, Miiller, 
1834. Roy. fol. 

Encyclopédie des gens du monde. Tome troisi¢me. 
Paris, Freuttel et Wiirtz, 1834.—8vo. Pp. 534-530, 
Billiards. By M. Raymond. M. 

Billardreglement, neuestes. 1 tab. in imp. fol. Frank- 
fart, Jiiger, 1835. 

Théorie mathématique des effets du jeu de Billard, par 
G. Coriolis. Paris, Carilian-Goeury. [I[mp. Fain.] 1835. 
—Svo. pp. viii-174, twelve plates. M. 

Hoyie’s games, improved and enlarged by new and 
practical treatises, with the chances of the most fashion- 
able games of the day, forming an easy and scientific 
guide to the gaming-table and the most popular sports of 
the field. [Doctrine of chances, Dice games, Card games, 
la Roulette, French Lottery, Eo, Loto, Backgammon, 
Domino, Billiards, Chess, Draughts, Polish Draughts, 
Cricket, Goff or Golf, Tennis, Archery, Game Cocks, 
Horse Racing.] By G. H——, Esq. London: printed 
for Longman, Rees & Co. [and others by Baylis & 
Leighton]. 1835.—l2mo. pp. xii-492. Pp. 292-322, 
Billiards. M. 

Griiner (V. R.). Die kunst in kurzer zeit im Billard- 
spiel meister zu werden, oder leichtfassl. Anweisung 
dasseibe nach Austands- und Klugheitsregeln spielen zu 
lernen. Mit e. anhange der Weiner neuen Billardregeln 
fiir alle jetzt iiblichen spielparthien versehen. 2e ausg. 
mit Skpfrtaf. Wien, Haas, 1836. 12mo. 

We 


(To be continued.) 


Puoxetics : “To Write”: Amvustnc Butt.— 
A writer in the Saturday Review (Jan. 27), in an 
article directed against the phonetic spelling re- 
form, injures his cause by the following injudicious 
statement :— 

“Take the best example of all ; rite, write, right, wright, 
are words of four different meanings, of four different 
origins, once of four different sounds, but which, through 
‘phonetic decay ’—that is, in plain words, through sheer 
idleness—have come to be sounded allalike. But though 
they are now sounded all alike, yet the four different 
spellings keep the difference of meaning and origin quite 
distinct. The phoneties would doubtless spell them all 
the same way : by so doing they would not only destroy 
the history of the words, but might lead to great con- 
fusions of meaning.” —P. 108. 

_ As far as one of these words is concerned, this 
is anything but a happy example, as the w of write 
(originally meaning to scratch, scrape, or engrave), 
¢nstead of elucidating its history, seems rather to 


obscure its origin by disguising its affinity with 
such words as Scot. rit,to scratch or incise ; Cum- 
berland rit, to mark out a line or trench witha 
spade ; Icel. rita; Swed. rita; Low Ger. riten; 
Ger. reissen; Dan. ridse; O.H.G. rézan, to scratch ; 
and with the rooting of pigs, Cumberland reutle, 
Dan. rode. When Christ wrote on the ground, 
Otfried renders it, “ Christ re’z mit demo fingero” 
(Garnett, Philolog. Essays, p. 39). The reviewer 
goes on to lay down a law, somewhat hastily it 
seems to me :— 

*Grammar-makers seem never to see, when they are 
making rules and tables about 7 hard and ¢ soft, ¢ hard 
and ¢ soft, that the simple law is that g and ¢ (as distin- 
guished from ch) are always hard in natural English 
words, while they become soft in certain classes of im- 
ported words.” 

Is not gibe a natural English word? Is gib, to 
start aside, an imported word? Is qyves? 

A remarkably fine specimen of the Hibernian bull 
is printed on the next page, which would excite 
our admiration more if we did not remember that 
infallibility commonly deals in bulls. It is ren- 
dered the more amusingly conspicuous by the fact 
of the writer being engaged at the moment he 
makes it in passing some heavy censures on the 
faulty style of an American contemporary. The 
“sinking mortal” referred to is Vanderbilt 
the millionaire :— 

“In The Last Scene of All we are shown the sinking 
mortal in private conference with his wife and his 
favourite minister, Dr. Deems. When alone with the 
latter he ‘conversed with her for some time ’"—the Herald 
reporter must have been present under the bed, for the 
keyhole would be too far off—‘ on religious subjects very 
closely. She asked him as to the ground of his faith, 
and he expressed himself very deliberately and de- 
cidedly.’ "—P. 109. 

Surely Nemesis stood by and smiled grimly 
when the oracular reviewer made the sick man con- 
verse with his wife--while alone with his minister! 

A. SmytHe 

Lower Norwood. 


Sir Tuomas Parxyns’s Toms.—In the bracketed 
rider to the note on the Wadsley tombstone (5" 8. 
vii. 66) mention is made of the emblematic tomb 
in Bunny Church, Notts. It may be that a fuller 
account than is there given will interest the readers 
of “N. & Q.” The passage is taken from Walks 
round Nottingham, 1835:— 

“On the north wall of the chancel, and near the com- 
munion table, is the monument of Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
the wrestler. It is divided into two compartments: the 
one on the left hand contains the statue of Sir Thomas, 
in a wrestling attitude, and is said to be as strong a re- 
semblance to the original as the sculptor could possibly 
preserve, even to the jacket and cap in which he used to 
practise his favourite art. At the top of this compart- 
ment, and above the head of Sir Thomas, is the motto, 
‘Artificis status ipse fuit.’ In the lower part of the 
second compartment the strong man is conquered. Time 
is represented with his scythe, in the attitude of s 
mower who has just cut down the ripened grain, and is 
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preparing to take another sweep with his instrument of 
Stretched at his teet lies poor Sir Thomas, 
in the same habit as described on his statue, and in the 


destruction. 


position of a man fairly thrown on his back in a mortal 

struggle betwixt life and death. 

and has been much mutilated. 
compartment appear the following Latin lines, written 
by Dr. Friend, Master of Westminster School, whose 
assistance Sir Thomas had asked ; for this monument (as 
well as the coffin) was prepared whilst the man whose 
memory it was designed to treasure was yet in his vigour 
and strength :— 

‘Quem modo stravisti longo in certamine Tempus. 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus inorbe pugil ; 

Nunc primum stratus, preter te vicerat omnes, 
De te etiam victor, quando resurgit erit.’ 
Free translations : 

* At length he falls; the long, long contest’s o'er, 
And Time has thrown whom none e’er threw before; 
Yet boast not, Time, thy victory, for he 
At last shall rise again and conquer thee.’ 

‘Here, thrown by Time, old Parkyns’ laid, 

The first fair fail he ever had; 

Nor Time, without the aid of Death, 
Could e’er have put him out of breath ; 
All else he threw, and will those twain 

As soon as he gets up again.’ 

* Parkyns and Time, in mortal strife, 

Long wrestled hard, the prize was life ; 

Death saw ihe game, and knew that he 
Alone could gain the victory. 

Death winded him, and in a crack 

Time stretch'd him flat upon his back. 
He'll rise again, in triumph soar 

O’er Death, when time shall be no more.’” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Unvusvat Curistras Names.—From the ex- 
ceptionally perfect registers of Youlgreave, Derby- 
shire, I extract the following unusual baptismal 
names, which occur between 1650-1750:— Boys— 
Barnabas, Bathiah, Davenport, Delgreaves, Denis, 
Gawin, Guy, Harthill, Immanuel, Launcelot, 
Lazarus, Marmaduke, Nehemiah, Obadiah, Raphael 
(frequent), Silvanus, Tancred, and Valentine. 
Girls—Amen, Arabella, Barthia, Bennitt, Cassia, 
Daphne, Diana (frequent), Edee, Emmett, Goodie 
(also spelt Gooddie), Millesant, Olive, Phalis, 
Pheenix, Philadelphia, Rosamund, Rosemary, 
Sabarina, Sibillah, Silence, Thomasin. 

These I jotted down when searching the registers 
for other purposes, and the list might doubtless be 
extended, but it struck me as containing a far 
larger number of infrequent names than any other 
village register that I have examined. 

In 1708 William and Mary Castle caused their 
son to be baptized Windsor, thus making the 
curious combination of “ Windsor Castle.” 

In 1739 the vicar enters :—“ Baptized Charity, 
the daughter of the Lord knows who.” 

J. Cuarues Cox. 


Sr. Mary’s, Newrneton, Scurrey.—This church 
having been now swept away, I think it may be of 


This is in bas-relief, 
In the upper part of this 


following notes of some of its monuments, and 
also of the armorial bearings upon them :— 

Family of Reading.—Arms, a chevron between 
3 boars’ heads couped sa. ; crest, a griffin’s head 
erased or, impaling family of Smith — Per 
bend indented, or and azure, 2 forneé 
counter-charged. Monument to James Reading 
and Mary, his third wife. He died Nov. 24, 1694, 
aged 70, and she August 9, 1697, aged 62. This 
monument erected by their son Edmund. 

Family of Oliver.—Arms, Ermine, on a chief 
cules 3 lions rampant, impaling a lion rampant, 
Edward Oliver, ob. June 17, 1697, et. 3 
and children. 

Inthe aisle :— Family of Brawne.—Arms, Argent, 
3 bats sable; on acanton or, a griftin’s head erased 
of the second. Sir Hugh Brawne, Knight, the sole 
founder of this aisle, ob. 1614, et. 77. Effigies of 
himself, two wives, four sons, and six daughters, 

Also, in the window at the east end of this 
aisle :—Arms, Argent, a cross engrailed gules, the 
first charged with acinquefoil sable. (Query, these 
are the arms of St. Mary Overies.) 


crosses 


Wife 


C, 
Romford, Essex. 


“Yanker.”—The following remarks on this word 
are, whether accurate or not, worth transferring to 
the pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

« January 2, 1§38.—I passed the evening with Thierry. 
......He is much skilled in etymology, and thinks our 
etymologies of the word Yantee are all wrong, and that, 
having arisen from the collision and jeerings of the 
Dutch and English in New York and New England, it 
is from the Dutch Jaxz—pronounced with 
the very common diminutive /re, and dvodlen, to quaver ; 
which would make the whole ‘quaver/ng or psalm-singug 
Jacky or Johuny. Doodle-sack means a bagpipe. 

« Johnny would refer to John Bull; and it doodlen be 
made in the present tense, Yunkee-doodle would be 
Johnny that sings psalms. Hart-kee, my little dear heart, 
and hundreds of other diminutives, both in endearment 
and in ridicule, are illustrations of the formation of the 
word. It amused me not a little, and seems probable 
enough as an etymology ; better certainly than to bring 
it with Noah Webster from the Persian.”— Lise, Letters, 
and Journals of George Tickunor, vol. ii. p. 124. 

Anoy. 


“ Tuxk To 17.”—“ What do you think to it!” 
“Ob, I don’t think much to it.” This peculiar 
use of “to” is very common in Rutland. 
Curnpert Bepe. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE person 
lately said to me, in reference to a task which she 
preferred that some one else should do rather than 
herself, “I gave her best about it,” which she 


next explained, observing that I did not quite 
comprehend her meaning, “I told her that I had 
rather she did it than myself.” This provincialism 
is not in Halliwell. 


P. J. F. Gasti.voy. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Hastincs CastLe.—A dungeon, previously un- 
explored and used as u cellar, has, within the last 
four years, been cleared from the accumulated dust 
and dirt by the present keeper of Hastings Castle. 
It is for the most part a passage about four feet 
wide and seven feet high, and extends for forty-six 
feet, a little below the surface, the entrance being 
by eight or nine steps, which are approached 
through a narrow gateway, just on the left-hand 
side of what is now the principal gateway lead- 
ing to the ruins, and at the extreme end has 
a small aperture, for a window or for ventila- 
tion, which would have looked upon the moat 
in former times, supposing this to have been 
carried so far, but the ground is much changed. 
There is no other communication with the cuter 
air. It is formed in the soft sandstone rock, being 
cut in the solid stone, with a circular top of re- 
puted Roman work. It is not quite straight, 
but turns first a little to the right, and then 
bends round to the left. The floor is not quite 
level, but for about a third of the length rises to- 
wards the further end, which is said to be for the 
better admission of a draught of air to a chamber 
at the end, the use of which will be suggested 
further on. But it may possibly be from some 
alteration in the structure of the rock at that part. 
So far there is nothing very remarkable in the 
description. 

But the details are extremely interesting. The 
steps are worn away on the left side, apparently 
by a chain dragging from the leg of the prisoner as 
he descended, and have evidently been much used. 
At a short distance there is a set off in the wall, 
as if for a door to shut against it, and a small cir- 
cular chamber is reached, where there is a niche 
in the side, and which is supposed to have been 
the receptacle of a lamp, while the prisoners were 
pinioned or fettered here. But it may have served 
the purpose of a guard-room. A little further, on 
the right hand, there are holes in the rock, which 
may have been for staples, to which, as it is sup- 
posed, the prisoners were fastened close up to the 
side, and the soft sandstone is worn smooth by the 
tubbing of the back, and is discoloured by the 
exudation from the bodies, and assumes a dim 
appearance of the human form, the legs in this 
instance having been fastened close together. 
Further in, on the same side, are the marks of 
similar holes, as for staples. Here there is also 
the same wearirg away of the stone and disco- 
loration, and the sinking and rolling of the head 
from side to side may be traced. But in one 
respect it differs from the other, as the arms and 


legs seem to have been stretched out as far as 
possible. The marks of the heels are plain. 

Just to the left of this there is another chamber, 
which has a small recess at the entrance near the 
ground, where there is a channel, as if for the 
ascent of smoke, by which it seems to be marked. 
This is stated to have been used for a charcoal 
stove. There are also two similar recesses at the 
further end, but which show no trace of having 
ever been used. The room is divided by « set off 
in the rock, in which there are holes, and is sup- 
posed to have had a grating across to confine the 
prisoners while they were being suffocated by the 
charcoal fire. The additional recesses would have 
been used for fires also, if needed. It is also ob- 
served that the draught of air from the doorway 
and the aperture would tend to draw the fumes of 
the charcoal towards and into this room. 

On this explanation, the theory is that this was 
a dungeon into which whosoever entered would 
never see the light of day again, and that there 
were three modes of execution—ihe affixing to the 
side in a straight position ; the affixing with the 
arms and legs stretched out ; and the suffocating 
by means of a fire of charcoal. No bones nor any 
other remains were found which might throw light 
| upon the subject. 

Can any one of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
offer any suggestions, derived from a knowledge of 
| Roman or mediwval practice, in illustration of 
| what is here stated, and which rests upon the 
|} explanation of the guide, or mention any other 
dungeon of a similar kind? Ep. Marsa. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Aycient Ipot.—Having lately been working 
out what I conceive to be the history or explana- 
tion of an idol, found twenty-five feet beneath 
the fluviatile deposits in the valley of the Teign, 
near Kingsteignton, Devon, the idol was described, 
so far as it was possible before a mixed audience, 
by Mr. Pengelly, at the meeting of the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art, held at Torrington. With 
the idol, or rather lying near it, was a portion of 
an amphora, which appears from its form, &c., to 
be Roman, and not far from it, also, was found a 
bronze spear-head. The inference I draw from 
these is that the idol was one of those carried 
about villages, &c., at certain seasons of the year 
by the village maidens, corresponding to the 
Dionysiac festivals of Egypt and Greece. 

Being led on from one study to another, and 
debating in my own mind as to the date of the 
idol, and whether we are to ascribe it to the Ro- 
mans, or to the Romano-British, or to the Celtic 
peoples, I had occasion to refer to Waring’s Stone 
Monuments and Tumuli, pl. 53, f. 12. It is to 
these and the first four plates of coins figured by 
Ruding in his British Coins that I wish to draw 
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special attention. These coins are supposed to 
belong to Cunobeline, or, as Mr. Waring says, 
before Cunobeline. The figures on these coins are 
very curious and very instructive, when viewed 
from a certain point of view. It will be seen, when 
these are carefully studied, that they are filled with 
astronomical signs; that the rude figure, which at 
length represents a horse, is in the early stages 
as on f. 10, pl. 1, Ruding, where the sun and 
moon are represented between four figures which 
afterwards form the legs of the horse. Above 
these are six balls representing Ursa Major, for- 
merly called the Ark of Osiris. Fig. 12 is very 
remarkable, as the stars forming the constellation 
Ursa Major are here bound together by fillets or 
bands, the same as in Chinese astronomy, and in 
this only, so far as I am aware. On the reverse 
of this coin the horse is being formed, that is, 
a portion of its body is traced out, and the dumb- 
bell-like jointed legs are being brought into posi- 
tion. There is some large star forming its head, 
and there is a constellation behind it. Below the 
body of the horse the sun is in the centre of a con- 
stellation. 

In the Chinese Zodiac the horse represents the 
seventh sign. Nearly every coin on the first three 
plates in Ruding represents a different configura- 
tion of these zodiacal signs, so that I think these 
coins represent the different phases of the heavenly 
bodies, probably at the time of the ruling sovereign 
in whose honour these coins were struck. 

My own opinion is that these Celtic kings bear 
some relation to the Chinese from their adopting 
this prominent zodiacal sign of the horse. <A 
great deal more might be said about these coins. 
The symbol of the giver or sustainer of life, 
the sun, is represented on these coins, see pl. 2, 
figs. 38, 39, also pl. 4, f. 68; here we have the 
circle, representing the sun, and in the centre of 
the circle a dot, representing the continuity of 
life. I am therefore led to believe that the De- 
vonians also kept the great Indian festival by 
carrying round the idol found in the valley of the 
Teign. Epwarp Parrirt. 


De Hocuertep : Porter : Grosvenor.— Where 
is Sir James Porter, knighted September 21, 1763, 
British ambassador at Brussels, Constantinople, 
&ec., who died in Great Marlborough Street, De- 
cember 9, 1776, buried? When did his wife, 
Clarissa Catherine, daughter of Elbert, Baron de 
Hochepied, die, and where is she buried? Where 
is Lient.-General George Porter, M.P. for Stock- 
bridge from 1793 to 1820, colonel of 103rd Regi- 
ment, who became by royal licence Baron de 
Hochepied, and who died March 25, 1828, aged 
sixty-seven, s.p., buried? What is the exact date 
of the death of his wife Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry Vernon, and widow of Richard, first Earl 
Grosvenor? She died about January, 1828, at 


| 


Ealing, co. Middlesex. Where is she buried) 
When did Josina Baldina de Hochepied, sister of 
Clarissa Catherine, wife of Sir James Porter, die? 
She is said to have died in London about 1768, 
Where is she buried? What day in April, 1756, 
did John Porter, Alderman of Lime Street Ward, 
Sheriff of London at time of death, M.P. for Eve. 
sham from 1754 till his death, member of the 
Salters’ Company, die, and where is he buried? 
He married Anne, eldest daughter of Claudius 
Amyand, Surgeon in Ordinary to George II. : see 
Cornewall of Moccas, co. Hereford, Bart. Where 
are the parents of Sir James and John Porter 
buried? Their father, Monsieur la Roche, : 


ssumed 
the surname of Porter. Their mother, a daughter 
of Isaye d’Aubres, and sister to Rey. Charles 
Daubrez, rector in 1715 of Rotherham, co. York, 


died January 7, 1753. Sir James Porter had an 
only sister, of whom I seek information. 
Boppix 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


TON, 


“Carpet kyicnt”: DAYS’ WONDER.” 
—A writer in the Spectator of Sept. 30, 1876, says 
that the germs of these phrases, “if not allusions 
to the phrases themselves, are to be found in 
Twelfth Night and As You Like It, though the 
actual expressions are first used by Burton and 
Beaumont and Fletcher respectively” (col. ii 
p. 1218). Is there not error here? I am under 
the impression that both expressions are as old, at 
least, as the middle of the sixteenth century. 


Tue PsALTer THE Scottisn Prayer Boor, 
—There were two issues of the Psalter in the Scot- 
tish Prayer Book of 1637. The title-page of one 
1s :— 

“The Psalter, or, Psalmes of David: After the Trans- 
lation set forth by Authority in James his Time of 
Blessed Memory. 

“As it shall be Sung or Said throughout all the 
Churches of Scotland. 

“ Edingburgh, Printed by Robert Young, Printer to 
the Kings most excellent Majestie. Anno M.DC.XXX¥L 
Cum privilegio.” 

The title of the other is :-— 

“The Psalter, or Psalmes of David, according to the 
last Translation in King James his Time. 

** Pointed as they shall be Said or Sung throughout 
all the Churches of Scotland. 

“ Edingburgh, Printed by Robert Young, Printer to 
the Kings most excellent Majestie. Anno M.p0.XXX¥L 
Cum privilegio.” 

The register is the same in both, beginning AA, 
and going on regularly in eights to KK, which has 
six leaves. Forty large initials are different and 
twenty the same in each book. In one issue the 
word “ Lord” is printed in capital letters when it 
occurs in the first line of a psalm, in the othertt 
is usually printed in small type. Neither the 


offices nor the “Psalmes of King David, tran® 
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lated by King James ” (printed by Thomas Harper, 
London, 1636), exhibit any variation. I should 
be glad to be informed which of the two was issued 
first. J. R. Done. 

Huddersfield. 

Fauity or Pripeavx.—Prince, in his Worthies 
of Devon (ed. 1810, p. 650), mentions a duel fought 
between Sir John Prideaux, of Orcharton, and Sir 
William Bigberry, of Bigberry, two Devonshire 
knights, in which the former gentleman had the 
misfortune to kill the latter, and moralizes thus : 

“From the time of that unhappy murder, ’tis obser- 
yable, not only the estate, but the honour of this house 
greatly declined. For, however it had yielded several 
knights before, it never produced one in that place after. 
Of so dangerous consequence is it to have one’s hands 
dip'd in blood.” 

In order to secure his pardon Sir John Prideaux 


was compelled to part with several manors, in- 
cluding that of Culm John, which had come into 
the family through the marriage of his grandfather 


with the daughter and heiress of Sir John Clifford | 


(Prince, p. 222). But Prince says Orcharton and 


some other lands 


“descended to his son, and continued in his posterity for | 


seven descents, even to the last age: when Robert Pri 
deaux, the last of the name in that place, sold all; and 
Orcharton, in particular, unto Sir John Mele, Serjeant- 
at-law.” 

I should feel much obliged if any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” could favour me with the date of 
this unlucky duel, which I believe is still a matter 
of local tradition at Modbury and its neighbour- 
hood, and could also acquaint me with the inter- 
mediate descents, &c., between Sir John and his 
last representative at Orcharton, Robert Prideaux. 

AJAX. 


BrapsHaw THE Recicipe.—Where can I obtain 
a pedigree of the Bradshaw family? Can any one 
inform me if any of the sons or brothers of the re- 
gicide fled to Ireland at the Restoration, and took 
the name of Potter? Also, where could I obtain 
a list of the officers in the Royalist and Parliamen- 
tary armies during the great Rebellion ? 

GENEALOGIST. 


Josern Bartoy.—Of what family was this 
clergyman, who was M.A., and was collated by 
Archbishop Wake to the sinecure rectory of 
Orpington, Keat, in 1722, and died about the 
year 1742? <Any information about him will 
oblige Nemis. 


Ricusoroven Castie.—Is it known for what 
purpose the following curious cross and sub- 
structure of Roman workmanship at Richborough 
Castle (or Rutupia) was constructed, and the 
probable date of the work? Leland’s description 
1s thus :— 

“Within the area of the castle, not precisely in the 
centre, but somewhat towards the north-east corner 


under ground, is a solid rectangular platform of masonry, 
144 ft. long, 104 ft. wide, and 5 ft. thick. It is a com- 
position of boulders and coarse mortar, and the whole 
upper surface to the very verge is covered over witha 
coat of the same sort of mortar, six inchesthick. In the 
middle of the platform is the base of a superstructure in 
the shape of a cross, rising somewhat above the ground, 
and from four to five feet above the platform. 

“It has been faced with squared stones, some of which 
remain. The shaft of the cross running north and south 
is 87 ft. long and 7} ft. broad. The traverse is 22 ft. in 
width and 46 ft. in length.” 

Cuarues CoLtis. 


Scryame “Coarts.”—I should be glad if any 
of your corresyondents would explain the origin 
and meaning of the name. INQUIRER. 


Cart. Joxatuan Curtpe.—What was the exact 
date when Capt. Jonathan Childe was indicted for 
a threatened assault upon the late Prince Consort?! 

4e 
Avtnors or Booxs WANTED.— 
Giselia, a novel by the author of Second Lore. 
GorILLa, 

Who was the author of Octavia, and other Poems, Edin- 

burgh, 1852? J. MANUEL. 


Avrnors or Qcorations WANTED.— 
** Too wise to err, 
Too good to prove unkind.” 
“We think our fathers fools, and wiser grow ; 
Our wiser children too will think us so.” 
** live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heavens that shine above me, 
And the good that I can do.” 
** He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longer who can tel 
Of true things truly done each day.” 
PILGRIM. 


Replies, 


“IN MY FLESH SHALL I SEE GOD,” JOB 
XIX. 26. 
(5 §S. vi. 537.) 

Whether the Hebrew bears the signification in- 
quired after by Missart is of no consequence as 
regards Job’s belief in the resurrection of the body, 
for that doctrine was utterly unknown to Job and 
his friends, see chap. xiv. I seldom find any one 
who really understands the point of dispute be- 
tween Job and his friends, consequently individual 
passages are taken to mean what they cannot mean 
when compared with the context. The case is this: 
Satan, the adversary, afilicts Job. His three friends 
come to comfort him, or rather to advise him. 
Their argument is that no one could suffer as Job 
did unless he had sinned grievously. They, there- 
fore, call on him to confess and repent; Job 
vehemently asserts his innocency, #.e. not his im- 


peceability, but that he had not sinned so as to 
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bring upon himself these calainities as punishment 
for his sins. He asserts that these calamities come 
from “the adversary.” He asks for a tribunal, 
God being the judge, and that his “ adversary,” 
Satan, and he might plead against each other : 
“* Behold, my desire is that the Almighty would 
answer me, and that mine adversary had written 
a book,” 4. bring a written libel against me. 
Then Elihu appears ; he takes up the same ground 
as Job, that God is answerable to no man for His 
deeds, and no man has a right to judge them, 
hecause they are beyond his comprehension. Then 


tthe Almighty appears, according to Job’s wish, 


and again the same line of argument is carried on 
—God immeasurable in wisdom and power, man 
as dust. Now had Job, his friends, or Elihu known 
anything of the resurrection and the future judg- 


‘ment, they would have settled the whole matter in 


a few words—that man has to undergo probation 
and suffering here to fit himself for a higher state 
hereafter, and that the Great Judgment will correct 
the state of confusion and seeming injustice in this 
life. But there is not a word of this ; it is entirely 
ignored ; the speakers know nothing of any such 
future judgment. The Almighty justifies Job 
because his line of argument was right—God’s 
omnipotence, man’s ignorance ; also that his pre- 
sent affliction was not sent as a punishment for 
any particular sin. He blames the three friends 
for their persistence in charging Job with sin, and 
not paying due honour to God’s justice. The ex- 
pression, “in my flesh shall I see God,” only 
intimates Job’s firm belief that God will heal his 
body and restore him to his former prosperity—a 
belief which was amply realized. 
E. Leaton 


The literal translation of mibsdri is no doubt 
“ from my flesh,” but the partitive preposition min, 
“from,” is often used in the sense of going out from 
anything, of the origin or efficient cause from which 
anything proceeds, and of the instrumentality by 
which anything is done, as well as in the sense of 
apart or separate from (Gesenius). “I shall see 


«God from my flesh ” may thus mean, “ I shall look 


forth from the eyes of this flesh and with the same 
bodily organ enjoy the vision of God,” and this 
sense seems to be demanded by the parallelism of 
v. 27, ‘‘ Mine eyes shall behold Him, and not 
another.” The patriarch must obviously be in the 
flesh before he can see out of it, and so the Vulgate 
thas it, “In carne mea videbo Deum meum.” Dr. 
Pusey, in his Lectures on Daniel, translates the 
whole passage as follows :— 
“‘ And I, I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 

And that, the last, He shall arise upon the dust; 

And, after my skin, they have destroyed this [body], 

And from my flesh I shall behold God, 

Whom I, I shall behold for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 


‘He understands this to mean that Job would be 


in the flesh when he beholds God, and sees in it g 
plain assertion of the doctrine of. the resurrection 
of the body. Such also is the general patristic 
view from St. Clement of Rome downwards (vid, 
Bishop Wordsworth, in loc.). Delitzsch, however, 
renders the verse differently :— 

** And after my skin, which they tear to pieces thus 

And free from my flesh, shall I behold Eloah.” 
With most modern expositors he holds that Job 
does not here avow the hope of a resurrection of 
the old mortal flesh (involving the ideas of frailty 
and sin), but of a future spiritual beholding of God, 
when the soul shall be clothed with a new spiritual 
body instead of the former decayed one. He does 
not consider that this beatific vision presented 
itself to Job as a bodiless one, and even admits 
that the rendering— 

* After this my skin is destroyed (i.e. after this body is 
put off) 

From my flesh (/.¢. restored and transfigured) I shall 

behold God,” 
though on critical grounds improbable, does no 
violence to the text. A. Parmer. 

Lower Norwood, 8.E. 

Certainly “out of” literally, but this does not 
mean of course “ apart from,” either in Hebrew or 
in English. The passage in question is generally 
supposed by those who refer it only to this life 
to mean that out of or from his flesh, even then 
being destroyed by worms, he should yet look up 
to God and see Him; ep. xlii. 5, “I have heard 
of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee.” When Abraham was 
told to look from (or out of) the place where 
he was (Gen. xiii. 14), would Mr. Froude say 
“meaning, of course, apart from the place”! 
When Isaiah besought the Lord to “look down 
from (out of) heaven” (ixiii. 15), did he mean 
that the Omnipresent when He looked was to be 
“altogether apart” from heaven? The same 
Hebrew preposition is used in all these cases and 
in many others like them, and the plain straight- 
forward sense of the passage in Job is what I have 
stated. Whether it refers to this present life or 
to a future life in the flesh is a question not of 
grammar but of interpretation. So far as the 
grammar goes, it may refer to one as well as the 
other, and Froude appears to me to be by no means 
justified in saying, “ If there is any doctrine of the 
resurrection here, it is precisely not of the body, 
but of the spirit.” Had this been meant, the pas- 
sage would probably have run, “I shall see Him, 
but not out of my flesh,” or “ not in my 1.x" 


. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Miesart is right. Truly, “ And I have known 


my Redeemer is the Living One, and from my flesh 
I shall perceive [mentally, not see bodily] God 
{singul.]”; simply, “My own anatomy teaches 
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me His existence.” Thus also Ps. xci. 1, is pro- 
perly, “ Who dwells in secrecy is the Most High : 
in shade the Almighty lodges Himself” (verb. 
reciproc.). Good and bad folk all dwell over- 
shadowed by the Omnipresent Deity; this is 
simply God is invisible. Arabian Jews draw a fine 
distinction between God’s life, “ sempervivens,” 
and “human souls,” “ semperviventes.” 

The initials in Deut. xxxiii. give for—v. 18, for 
Zebulun, Issachar, Zebub, the fly; v. 22, for 
Gad, the terrible fish ; v. 23, for Naphtali, the 
eagle. Are these connected with Egypt's zodiac? 
Job’s Redeemer, xix. 25, yields our four legal 
objects of charity—stranger, widow, Levite, orphan. 

8S. M. Dracn. 


Till I read the query I did not suppose that any 
siblical scholar of the present day viewed this 
passage as one bearing on the doctrine of a resur- 
rection. Without entering on a criticism of the 
Hebrew text, concerning which it is no extravagance 
to say that the renderings outnumber the words, 
let me offer to Mipsari a common-sense view of 
the whole passage : “ Though, by the ravages of 
disease, I be completely emaciated, yet do I believe 
that, before I die, God, as my Vindicator, will 
appear.” R. M. Srence. 


This verse is very elliptical ; the words “though,” 
“worms,” and “ body ” are printed in italies in the 
Authorized Version, and there is no equivalent for 
them in the Hebrew text. Two explanations are 
given by Hebrew commentators ; neither of them 
supports the Authorized Version. They are as fol- 
lows :—1. “ And after diseases have destroyed this 
my skin, yet from my very flesh I look unto God ” ; 
2.“ And after diseases have destroyed this my 
skin (body), yet from my flesh (i.e. removed from 
my flesh) I shall see God.” M. D. 


“Quand cette peau sera tombée en lan. beaux, 
Privé de ma chair, je verrai Dieu.” 
Renan. 
So Perowne, Hulsean Lect., 1868, p.126. Froude 
is also supported in his rendering, “ without my 
flesh,” by Ewald, Delitzsch, and Fiirst (in his 
Lexicon). A. L. Marnew. 
Oxford. 


See the Rev. C. Taylor’s discussion of this pas- 
sage in the Journal of Philology (Macmillan, 
1871), vol. iii. p. 128. See also the note in the 
Speaker's Commentary. J. C. Rust. 


If Missart will turn to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Commentary, in loco, and to Dr. Pusey’s Lectures 
on Daniel, pp. 504-5, note 7, he will have abundant 
proof that Mr. Froude’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage is incorrect, and contrary to the universal 
teaching of the Church from the earliest times. 

M. W. 


A Society ror tne Prstication or Cuurcn 
Reeisters (5 8, vi. 484; vii. 9, 89.)—I am glad 
that Mr. Cox has spoken out so plainly on the 
subject of the centralization of local archives. I 
most heartily concur in his vigorous protest against 
2 proposal so entirely mischievous, uncalled for, 
and in every way undesirable. I, too, speak as 
a local antiquary who has very much to thank the 
custodians here of valuable documents which may 
be required for reference at any hour, and which 
must be, as Mr. Cox suggests, of immensely 
greater interest toa Norfolk man than to any one 
else. The wills in the registry here are confessedly 
as accessible as any public documents in England, 
and in an admirable state of preservation. I should 
not like to say how many of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century wills I have myself examined ; and 
I believe there are others who have worked even 
harder at them than I. I confess I think it 
a little hard that for every will I look at I am 
compelled to pay a shilling. It has been a heavy 
tax for some years, and is likely to continue so till 
the powers that be are more liberal and considerate ; 
but, as it is, lam clearly a gainer by having my 
documents within a stone’s throw of my own door, 
even though I am mulcted of many shillings in 
the course of the year. How would it he if those 
documents were deposited in Somerset House, and 
I had to go up to London to see them, or fee a 
professional who might, or might not, be trusted ? 
Take away our local documents from us, and local 
antiquaries would, almost necessarily, perish off the 
face of the earth. Norfolk men have used their 
documents with rare intelligence, and bestowed 
upon them extraordinary labour, Davy must 
have examined thousands of wills in the good old 
days, when there was no such tax on knowledge 
as the shilling fee has become. I am perpetually 
coming upon the traces of Blomefield’s researches, 
and Mr. Lestrange has probably examined more 
Norfolk wills than any man living, except it be 
Mr. Grigson, who must have spent a small fortune 
upon his collections. Mr. Carthew, our veteran 
Norfolk archzologist, is just about to show how 
well he can use the documents to which he has 
had access, and a score of other less distinguished 
men might be named. I know no single Norfolk 
man who, having the taste for researches of this 
kiod, could at all atford the time and the money 
for frequent journeys to London. It would be a 
grievous injustice to us to lay such a burden upon 
us. Nor is this all: Do those gentlemen who 
talk wildly about centralization know how many 
people actually consult the old wills in Somerset 
House, liberal as the arrangements are, and free of 
all charge for searchers who are bond fide students? 
I believe I am correct in saying that the average 
number of those who spend any time in the literary 
department in London is under sixty « year. Is 
it to be heard of that, for such an insigniticant num- 
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ber, the whole wealth of the country in MS. records | distinct from the Harleian Society, which has done a 

, is to be emptied into some colossal “ Tabularium” | such able work in the publication of visitations, ‘. 

y in the metropolis? For myself, I may safely | and has along sphere of usefulness before it jp to 
say that rarely does a month pass by without my | continuing the same without being encumbered 
having the privilege of sending some information | with parochial registers. Also, many appearing 

from our local archives to distant correspondents, |in Miscellanea Genealogica to the extent of 
whose inquiries it is always my pride and delight | some pages, though useful, are of only self-interest to 
to be able (when I am able) to reply to; but, | to the Clark, Brown, Jones, Smith, or Robinson » 
as often as not, such inquiries come from those | families of just the locality they happened to move Sp 
who would find it at least as hard to go to London | about in. I wish to become at once a member, so 
as to come to Norwich, if they were compelled | but only of a separate society. te ex 
personally to consult these authorities. Romford. alt 

One word as to parish registers : few men in this . ter 

neighbourhood trespassed so much upon the 1 that Proposed would un- 
good nature of the county clergy as I have when y bea has all persons WT 
hunting up registers, and none can have been | ‘Teste’ In genealogy and ography ; and if Jo 
more liberally and frankly received. My ex-| Committees were formed in counties, and two wi 
perience goes to show that, on the whole, the to. — the work bu 
parish registers of this county are carefully pre- woun out WHR om correctness, of 
served. seadily Bat I would very willingly give my spare hours to of 
like to see copies of them made in all cases by assist a fellow worker in the parish of St. Pancras «) 
competent scribes, such copies to be deposited in | St. to the 
episcopal archives, and, if you will, in Somerset society. 4 _— — at 4 a lusion to sel 
House also. Assuming that there are in the whole | P°°T ansick, in reference to his book on epitaphs, his 
country ten thousand registers of a date previous and the remark that the man will certainly make “a Cs 
to 1700, I guess that an average of 10/. a parish prosy pean by his very easy work. Is ARcEyt a 
would suffice to get such copies made ; and, as the | *“*Te that Cansick spent seven years “ his opens tir 
work might well be spread over ten years, and hours, morning and evening, aiso sundays, m Ce 


copying from the actual stones the epitaphs, which 


no one be the worse for the delay, such an - ; : : 
he he was induced to publish at his sole risk by Cc 


expense would be but a very insignificant addition 


to the Estimates if it were undertaken under | ‘terested genealogists, at a present loss to himself P 
Or yp 3! that as ARGENT hi 
Government authority. I am a busy man, with pounds | - ir th 
my hands full, but I know more than one who | PeTtaded a very respectable but comparatively 


humble individual to copy all the inscriptions in Bee 


would be glad enough to promise ten or a dozen ; - 
8 : I the churches, churchyards, and cemeteries of his 


registers every year for the next ten years, duly alter dents mi 
and faithfully copied, if he could secure 1007. for | Co 
his work ; and, rather than such work should not | “ ill help bear the cost of the yrotuction, or the wa 
be done, I am not sure that I would not promise comparatively humble individual” will find to Ms fiv 
as much myself, bitter cost, like poor F. T. Cansick, that he will «( 
ante incur risk of bills that he will not clear off quite 
free us from the shilling fine? “ Where there ’s y as he led to in 
a will there ’s a way” goes the saying ; but where The members of the learned societies have shown ne 
there’s a will there is not always a ready:shilling, | their very liberal support by going to the British at 
Avovsrus Jzssorr DD, Museum, and having the free use of the books, al 
ew ee = instead of spending the small sum of five shillings Hi 
to help to ease Cansick’s burden. Gs 
I agree with most of your correspondents re- F. T. Cansick, like poor Edward, the Scotch or 
specting the great use, interest, and value of print- naturalist, has furnished very many particulars to I] 
ing many of the parish registers. Let a society be | Writers who know how to work upon an enthusiast is 
formed for that express purpose, at half-a-guinea | (labouring for love) without recognition. in 
per year. Let any clergyman or qualified person| The collection of Westminster registers, by Di 
supply, for any one parish, such extracts as are of | Col. J. L. Chester, for the Harleian Society, & ue 
general interest and of historical note. For this|a valuable guide as to what the book should be, in 
let him be remunerated (if required) by the council | but who but a Col. Chester would undertake 4 Gi 
of the society, and have, say, twenty copies for | work of such magnitude at a cost to himself of M 
his trouble also. The members thus to have a| some two thousand pounds? a 
register each month, and the public to buy the| Do the members of the Harleian Society fully ba 
same for eighteen pence ; or the annual volume, | realize their indebtedness to him for this maga pi 
with a copious index, to be sold to non-members | ficent contribution to their series of books? Thos by 
for fifteen shillings. The society to be perfectly | only who have tried the work know the incidental his 
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expenses for riding, clerks, and _pew-openers (even 
the clergy expect a copy free), for permitting you 
to enter God’s house. VIGILANS, 


CornELIUS Jonson VAN CEULEN (5% §. vii. 94.) 
—] observe at the above reference a statement 
to the effect that the “Cornelius Janssen” who 
painted a portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby, in Earl 
Spencer's collection, was “improperly called John- 
son.” This is certainly at variance with my own 
experience as to the manner in which that painter 
always signed his name. He never used the let- 
ters aore. The peculiar form of his initial letters, 
(. J., is familiar to most collectors. Whenever he 
wrote his name in full, it was invariably “Cornelius 
Jonson van Ceulen.” In one curious instance, 
with the date 1634, the name appears “ Johson ” ; 
but this, after all, seems only to be a prolongation 
of the first stroke of the letter nm. Iam not aware 
of a single authentic signature of this artist spelt 
Janssen.” 

Walpole, in his Anecdotes, spells the name “Jan- 
sen,” and mentions a son Cornelius, who followed 
his father’s profession, but died poor. At Eastnor 
Castle is a portrait of William of Nassau when 
a boy, which the elder Cornelius painted several 
times ; but the Eastnor one is signed “C. J. van 
Ceiilen, Junior, Fecit 1658.” Mr. Samuel Red- 
grave’s valuable Dictionary of Artists spells the 
name “Janssen.” Immerzeel makes two distinct 
painters out of the same individual, and names 
them, one “Janson van Ceulen,” and the other 
“Cornelis Janssens.” In Villot’s admirable Cata- 
logue of Pictures in the Louvre, Paris, 1866, Ger- 
man portion, occurs a male portrait, No. 75, by 
Cornelis Janson van Ceulen or Keulen. It 
was purchased in 1819 from Madame Plette for 
five hundred francs, The picture is classed under 
“ Ceulen.” 

_ The occurrence of the name of Gerard, ante, p. 94, 
induces me to observe that the name of a very meri- 
torious portrait painter, who flourished in England 
at the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is 
seldom spelt in accordance with his own signature. 
He is called by Walpole and Redgrave “Mare 
Garrard,” and, in Bryan’s Dictionary, “Guerards 
or Gerards.” He invariably, in all signatures that 
I have seen, spells his name “Gheeradts.” There 
is no second rin it. This painter is mentioned 
in the Sidney papers as “Mr. Garrats,” and in 
Dugdale’s Diary, edited by Wm. Hamper, p. 511, 
he appears under a “ Return of Forreigners abiding 
in London during April and May, 1593,” as “ Marks 
Garratt, Housekeeper, born in Bruges, in Flanders ; 
Maudlyn, his wife, born in Andwarp, in Brabandt ; 
& Payntor: one daughter.” Gheeradts was pro- 
bably the painter of that very interesting historical 
picture of Queen Elizabeth in a litter surrounded 
by her courtiers, erroneously stated by Vertue, on 


his widely circulated engraving, to represent a 


procession to Hunsdon House. It really repre- 
sents the queen’s visit to Blackfriars in 1600, on 
the occasion of Lady Anne Russell’s marriage to 
the son of the Marquess of Worcester. The cere- 
mony has been fully described by contemporary 
writers. 

Whilst treating of the perversion of proper 
names, I will only adc a further example in Rys- 
brack the sculptor, who is always mentioned in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes as “Rysbrach.” Both Michael, 
and Peter his father, signed their names “ Rys- 
brack.” Grorce Scmarr. 


“ Nivxe-murper” (5% §. vii. 69) is evidently 
cognate with Neunmérder, one of the many local 
names in Germany of the Great Butcher-bird 
(Lanius excubitor), and, like Neuntédter, another 
synonym, is said, by the ornithologists of that 
country, to have its origin in the popular belief 
that this bird every day kills mice or little birds 
to the number of nine, but never more, spitting its 
victims, as most people know, on a thorn, for 
greater convenience in tearing them to pieces. I 
was not before aware that the name had passed 
into English, and it is curious that such should be 
so, for this species of butcher-bird is certainly not 
very common here. I hope your correspondent 
will state in what part of the country the name is 
used. AtrreD NEwrToy. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Earty Prixtep Books (5" §. vi. 166.)—The 
following is an extract from the Art of Printing, 
a lecture by the Rev. J. T. Brown :— 

“The earliest print from a wood block, of the age of 
which we have any certain knowledge, is now in the 
possession of Earl Spencer. It bears the date of 1425. 
It was discovered in a very ancient German convent, 
near Meminingen, and is a representation of St. Chris- 
topher carrying the infant Saviour across the sea, with 
a Latin inscription at the bottom to the effect, ‘On that 
day soever thou shalt see the face of St. Christopher, on 
that day at least thou shalt not die through an evil 
denth.’ As the art of engraving on wood came to be 
more practised, the professors of it composed historical 
subjects, and added a text or explanation. Of these 
performances the two most celebrated were the ‘ Biblia 
—— or Bible of the Poor,’ and the ‘Speculum 
Humanz Salvationis, or Mirror of Human Salvation.’ 
The ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ was printed about the year 1430. 
Very few copies of it are extant, and these in bad con- 
dition, because, as its pictorial representations served for 
the instruction of the poor and of children, and it was 
far from common, the volumes of it in use were soon 
worn out. It consists of forty leaves, of small folio size, 
and each leaf contains a woodcut and short descriptive 
sentences. On the pages at top and bottom are pairs 
of busts, representing some of the prophets and other 
eminent personages. There are not a dozen copies of it 
now in existence, and for one of these, in 1813, no less 
a sum than 257/. was paid. The ‘Speculum Humanz 
Salvationis,’ again, derives much interest from the cir- 
cumstance that twenty-five leaves of it were printed 
before the casting of types was invented, and thirty-eight 
afterwards. It exhibits, amongst other subjects, a mar- 
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vellously grotesque representation of the fall of Lucifer 
and the evil angels.” 

I believe K. K. will be able to augment his list 
of books printed “ before 1472 with woodcuts,” if 
he can procure the catalogue of the library of 
Anthony Askew, M.D. (sold in 1775). I have 
a priced copy, but it is at present in the hands of 
a friend. Joun Craces. 

Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


Tne Divisions or AN Orance (5" §. vi. 513. 
—The word “ lith,” to which Mr. Parrerson refers 
as signifying a division in any fruit, seems to be 
derived from the Scandinavian led, by which it is, 
in Rosing’s Anglo-Dunish Dictionary, translated. 
Led is, in another dictionary, translated by the 
words “ joint,” “article,” “link”; so possibly lith 
may be applied to a joint or articulation in any 
substance. The presence of the word “lith” in an 
English-Danish dictionary seems to indicate that 
it is used in England as well as in Scotland and 
Ulster. Nicotar C. Scuov, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum- Hardy, near Manchester. 


These are generally called “ quarters” in North 
Lincolnshire, but certainly sometimes “ pigs,” a 
term possibly connected with Gaelic beag, little ; 
plu. big; A.-S. piga, a little maid. Fi as Be 

Winterton, Brigg. 


I have many relations and friends who are West 
Indians. They always speak of the section of an 
orange as a “ fig,” and of tearing an orange into its 
different pieces as “figging an orange.” This does 
not apply to a division by knife. 


As long back as I can remember, I have heard 
them called “ liths,” sometimes “lists”; the latter 
name I think a corruption of the other. <A. B. 

Kelso, 


The common word in English is “ gore.” 


H. C. 


In Spanish, the word casco is used to denote 
each division, J. Borraso. 


ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB, OR THE SocteTy FOR THE 
Dirrvusion or Userut 1x Inpia (5% 
S. vi. 388.)—The “Oriental University, as a 
national Indian institution,” which was mentioned 
is a“ great feature in the society’s operations for 
the promotion of vernacular literature, together 
with the hope of Her Majesty the Queen becoming 
the patron of the committee for this great purpose,” 
both objects “to which the enthusiasin of the 
native gentry is attributable,” appear to have been 
accomplished at the great meeting at Delhi, by the 
Punjab College having been raised to the status of 
a university, and empowered to grant degrees. 

J. Macray. 


Avexanper I. or Ressta (St vi. 448.)— 
There is an account of his death in D. Wheeler's 


Memoirs, 1842, published by Harvey & Darton, 
where it relates that this emperor died at Taganrog 
“in the bosom of his family,” after taking the 
sacrament. That he died a Roman Catholic js 
most improbable, if not impossible. 

GLwysypp, 


Georrrey Cuavucer (5 §. vi. 530.)\—Permit 
me to refer to an analysis, compiled by me, of one of 
the works mentioned by Pror. Mayor in his list 
of works on Chaucer—that by M. Sandras, Etude 
sur G. Chaucer considéré comme Imitateur de 
Trouvires, Paris, 1859, 8vo. The analysis is con- 
tained in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1865, 
pp. 24-30, with the heading of “ Chaucer, chiefly 
from a French Point of View.” J. Macray, 


“Desuttory READING” (5 §. vi. 533.)—In 
that charming volume, The Book-Hunter, now 
difficult to procure, and surely worthy of being re- 
printed, will be found a capital chapter on “The 
Desultory Reader, or Bohemian of Literature,” 
Mr. J. H. Burton there remarks :— 

“In fact, ‘a course of reading,’ as it is sometimes 
called, is a course of regimen for dwarfing the mind, like 
the drugs which dog-breeders give to King Charles 
spaniels to keep them small. Within the span of life 
allotted to man there is but a certain number of books 
that it is practicable to read through, and it is not possible 
to make a selection that will not, in a manner, wall in 
the mind from a free expansion over the republic of 
letters. The being chained, as it were, to one intellect 
in the perusal straight on of any large book is a sort of 
mental slavery superinducing imbecility.” 

Aris, 


Perhaps A Desvuttory Reaper will be in- 
terested in the following lines from Dr. Young's 
Love of Fame, Satire ii. 67-72 :-— 

If not to some peculiar end design’d, 
Study ’s the specious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 
A chase for sport alone, and not for game; 
If so, sure they who the mere volume prize, 
But love the thicket where the quarry lies.” 
D. W. 

[We must observe that our correspondent’'s quotation 

of six lines contained three errors.] 


Richardson, in his Dictionary, has, “ This makes 
my reading wild and desultory.—Warburton, 
Letter, Feb. 2, 1740.” Ep. Marsal. 

Tue Furters Dyers’ Company (5" 5 
vi. 512) was one of the twelve mysteries of the 
incorporated companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
called guilds. The ordinary of this society, 
called anciently Walkers, dated May 6, 147), 
had numerous rules for the guidance of the 
brethren, one of which shows the spirit of the age; 
it was this :—* No Scotchman born should be 
taken as apprentice, nor any such set to work 
under a penalty of 20s., half thereof to go to the 
society, and half to the support of Tyne Bridge.” 
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In 1552 this guild had a grant from the mayor 
and burgesses of the town of part of the Black 
Friars for a meeting-house. They now hold their 
meetings at a tavern. 
eight members, none of whom are operative fullers 
or dyers. Their property is worth about 301. a 
year. (See Mackenzie’s History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1827.) 

About fifty-six years ago Joseph Clark, stationer, 
Newcastle, published a sheet of engravings of all 
the incorporated companies, coats of arms, and 
seals. J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester 
Tue Devi 


SPANISH TURNED 


LEGENDs : 
PREACHER i 


5" ii. 512; 


version of this story, called “The Demon- | 
Preacher,” is to be found in Catholic Legends, | 
Burns & Lambert, 1855, p. 176. Who the 


author of the book was I know not, but some of 
the stories in it are of singular beauty. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


VERSES WRITTEN BY T. Moore nis Fovr- 
Year (5 8, vii. 23.)—The first poetical 
effusion published by Moore appeared in the 
Anthologia Hihernica, Feb., 1794, “A Paraphrase 
of Anacreon’s 5 Ode,” and in March the verses to 
Samuel Whyte, Esq. In the first line the Anth. 
Hib. reads “ heav’n-taught” for heaven-born. I 
lately had in my possession the original of these 
two poems, in the handwriting of the author, and 
the MS. most certainly possessed the earliest 
poetical composition of T. Moore. It was dated 
“Aungier Street, December 15,94,” and consisted 
of eight pages, small quarto, and I think contained 
four or five poems of his never published. This 
little MS. was a first offering to his college tutor, 
Dr. Burrowes, afterwards Dean of Cork, to whom 
the first poem in it is dedicated. This is signed 
“Thomas Moore” in full; the other poems are 
initialed “TT. M.” The MS. is in the possession 
of a lady who resides near Cork, and who obtained 
it through her husband, the Rev. George Burrowes, 
who was a son of the dean’s. I regret it is not in 
ly power to give extracts from the MS. ; but it 
would be an unpardonable breach of trust, as the 
owner seemed desirous of parting with it. It is 
of course of no possible use to her, and may at 
any time, in the changes and chances of this world, 
be lost or destroyed. ae 

Cork. : 


Tar Moravrays vii. 47.)—The licence 
of poets and novelists in dealing with imaginary 
personages must not be taken as fair evidence 
against the Moravians or any other Christian 


The company consists of | 


vii. 49.)—A very pretty | 


cardinal, that the “ hideous doctrine ” referred to 
by H. P. D. is actually held and taught -by the 
inmates of certain monasteries and convents in 
Italy. Hipernicvs. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE (5 S. vi. 509; 
vii. 14.)—Besides the volume named by Mr. Teac 
there are several others of the same nature :— 

Shakespeare and the Bible, showing how much the 
great Dramatist was indebted to Holy Writ for his pro- 
found Knowledge of Human Nature. By Rev. T. R. 
Eaton, M.A, London, v.d. (published, I think, about 
1850, and in several editions since). 

Bible Truths and Shakspearian Parallels : being Selec- 
tions from Scripture, Moral, Doctrinal, and Preceptal, 
| with Passages illustrative of the Text, from the Writings 


of Shakspeare. London, Whittaker & Co., 1862, (The 
| Preface is dated “ Selkirk, 1st May, 1:62,” but the 
| author’s name is not given.) 
| On Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible. 


By Bishop Wordsworth. Published by Smith, Elder & 

Co., London, 1864. 

The first of these contains most of the parallels 
mentioned in the American paper quoted by Mr. 

| Warsox I may say that the fifth quotation is 
from Richard TIT., Act ii. 

and should read— 

** Woe to that land that’s governed by a child.” 

Rosr. Gey. 


sc. 5 (not Maclheth), 


Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Selkirk’s Bible Truths 
Parallels has the following :— 

**T have been informed by some kind friends that the 
late Prof. Wurm, of Hamburg, had in course of prepara- 
tion for the press a work which was intended to have 
shown the striking harmony existing between the Bible 
and the greatest minds of all nations and languages. 
It would be an interesting question, how much of Shak- 
speare’s generally admitted superiority may be fairly 
attributed to this universal habit of his, of adopting and 
identifying himself in his works with the morality of 
Scripture.” 
The “ parallels” given in Mr. Selkirk’s book are 
really excellent, but they are so numerous that I 
have refrained from making any selection. How- 
ever, the student in this branch of Shakspearian 
literature will be amply repaid by a perusal of the 
work itself. G. E. Warsoy. 

St. George's Place, Dublin. 


with 


Shak spe ria 


Percy Cross, Watnam Green (5 vi, 509.) 
—Thorne, in his new book, Environs of London, 
gives a paragraph under the head of “ Purser’s 
Green.” I very much doubt whether there ever 
was a spot so called. Certain it is, however, that 
the spot at which the cross rozds meet has for 140 
years at least been called Purser’s Cross, for there 
is a stone let into the wail of Park House, inscribed 
** Purser’s Cross, 7 Aug., 1738.” A highwayman, 


denomination. But evidence of quite another 
kind, which it is impossible to reject, is before the 
public in the published Memoirs of the Princess 


(or Countess) Henrietta Caracciolo, the niece of a | 


having committed a robbery on Finchley Common, 
sat in a public-house in Burlington Gardens (pos- 
sibly the Blue Posts, Cork Street, which is of 
ancient site), and was recognized. He had hardly 
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time to spring into his saddle before the hue and 
ery was raised, and all the mounted gentlemen in 
Hyde Park with their servants joined in the chase. 
They ran him down in Fulham Fields ; he flung 
the money in his purse to some man labouring 
there, and, placing a pistol to his ear, was soon far 
away from his hunters—out of earshot, as one may 
well say. He was never identified, and, as the 
result of “crowner’s quest,” was buried at these 
cross roads with a stake through his body, and 
Thorne says “this stone is his hic jacet.” As early 
as 1602 the parish books mention Purser’s Cross. 
Hallam, the historian of the Middle Ages, lived at 
the big house (Arundel House) hard by, overlooking 
the spot. Dungannon House, then called Acacia 
Cottage, was the residence of Johnson, the book- 
seller of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and of Hallmandel, 
the lithographer, after him. Croker lived at Aud- 
ley Cottage in the lane leading to Parson’s Green, 
as may be seen in his Walk to Fulham. The 
Green is full of interest quite independent of 
Samuel Richardson, who died there, as also Ed- 
wards of the Canons of Criticism, who died while 
on a visit to him, but not before he had tormented 
Warburton, and made Dr. Johnson, who approved 
of the Canons, say, “Sir, a fly may sting and tease 
a horse, but the horse is the nobler animal.” Then 
there is Peterborough House, where Swift and 
Pope and Bolingbroke, Peterborough and Locke, 
held literary discourse, and where Bonancini was 
caressed to flout Handel. At East End House 
lived Sir Francis Child (buried in the churchyard), 
a famous Mayor of London ; Bodley, who founded 
the library at Oxford ; Lord Bacon, at his fall, 
spent six weeks here with his friend Vaughan, 
the Lord Chief Justice ; and finally George IV., 
as Prince of Wales, used to visit here Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. Despite the devil of change, the spot is 
pretty still of “a sunshine holiday.” 
C. A. Warp. 


VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE Powers or Por- 
TRAITURE (5 §. iv. 363, 416, 496 ; v. 238, 497; 
vi. 276, 370; vii. 38.)—Allow me to send you 
a pretty Greek epigram on this subject by Paul 
the Silentiary (Jacobs, iv. 60, lix.). The transla- 
tion is by Dean Burgon (Wellesley’s Anthologia 
Polyglotta, 1849, p. 10) :— 

“ Her living glance, pure cheek, and golden hair, 

Alas, how dimly these are pictured there ! 
When thou canst paint a sunbeam in the sky, 
Then hope to match my Helen’s beaming eye.” 


H. P. D. 


“To caTcH A cRAB” (5 §, vi. 203, 272, 524 ; 
vii. 18, 38.)—I am sorry I cannot see the proba- 
bility of Dr. Cuancr’s derivation. To me it is 
quite plain that “to catch a crab” means simply 
“to get into a difficulty,” and, in the case in 
question, the difficulty is the water: the oarsman 
catches that. Why go further? I am aware that 


the word crab is of uncertain derivation ; but it jg 
not of uncertain meaning. A crab is simply a 
difficulty ; crabby or crabbed is just difficult, ‘Ae. 
cordingly Marston calls Persius crabby, “ because 
he is antient.” (See Richardson’s Dictionary, sv, 
“Crab.”) There is, of course, a pun on the word 
crab, which, as it appears to me, has been the 
occasion of such far-fetched derivations. 
J ABEZ, 
Athenzeum Club. 


A Sien or (5S. vi. 466 ; vii. 53.\—Ip 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, 1870, the following remarks are made :— 

“When the cat washes its face, it is a sign of rain: 9» 
it was in Melton’s time, and Herrick enumerates it among 
the current superstitions of that era. Willsford remarks 
quaintly enough: ‘Cats covering the fire more than 
ordinary, or licking their feet and trimming the hair 
of their heads and mustachios, presage rainy weather’ 
This is explained elsewhere on scientific principles : ‘The 
moisture which is in the air before the rain, insinuating 
itself into the fur of this animal, moves her to smooth 
the same and cover her body with it, that so she may the 
less feel the inconvenience of winter ; as, on the contrary, 
she opens her fur in summer, that she may the better re- 
ceive the refreshing of the moist season.’”’ 

When in Anglesey I used to be told that this 
act of pussy’s presaged, not rain, but the advent of 
a visitor. If the face only was washed, the date of 
the visitor’s call was not fixed ; but if the paw went 
over the ear, he might be expected the same day. 
This variation from the apparently generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of pussy’s act is worthy of 
note. The folk-lore of Anglesey teaches us to 
expect rain after a cat has been unusually lively, 
capering about the house, Ke. 

R. P. Hampton Roserts. 


“Dusners ”: “Dozeners”: “ Waryep” (5® 
S. vi. 490.)—In Les Termes de la Ley, sub voce 
“ Dozeine,” reference is made to “ Deciners,” and 
they are defined to be such as were wout to have 
the oversight und command of ten free burgs for 
preserving the king’s peace, and the limit or circuit 
of their jurisdiction was called Decenna. In the 
Saxons’ time they had large authority, and the people 
had to make or offer surety of their behaviour by 
these Deciners, except religious persons, clerks, 
knights and their eldest sons, and women. In 
process of time their ambit became limited, and 
their authority was resolved into that of the Leet, 
in which no man gave other security for keeping 
the king’s peace but his own oath. I apprehend, 
therefore, the terms above noticed were varied 
words for a Leet jury, and the jurors were warnel 
or summoned to perform their duty as such.* / 
see Spelman’s Archeol., sub “ Handborowe.” 

Gro. WHITE. 

St. Briavel's, Epsom. 


* The particulars of the oath may be seen in B 
1. iii. tract 2, c. 1, num. 1. 
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In our ancient laws these persons used to have 
the oversight of ten friburghs for the preservation 
of the king’s peace. They had large authority, re- 
dressing wrongs by way of judgment. The “ Dozi- 
niers,” Fitzherbert says, “ had to make presentment 
that a felon is taken for felony and delivered to 
the sheriff,’ &c. Religious persons, clerks, knights, 
or women could not be Deciniers. Warned, in a 
legal sense, is to summon to appear in a court of 
justice. “The names of the Dozeneres which are 
warned” would in modern parlance be, “ The jury 
(Dozein) was summoned.” 

Idridgehay. 


The following is in the Dictionnaire de Furetiere, 
temp. 1727, under “ Douzaine” ; “ Les Sergens de 
la Douzaine sont les douze anciens Sergens du 
Chatelet, qui font les Gardes du Prevét de Paris.” 
In the Dictionnaire de T Académie, “ Prevot de 
Paris” : “ Officier principal, qui était chef de la 
juridiction du Chatelet, et qui, en cas de convoca- 
tion de la noblesse, était & la téte de l’Arriére-ban.” 
In Le Quesne’s Constitutional History of Jersey, 
temp. 1856, the following will be found at p. 73 : 

“It is not improbable that some of the institutions of 
the Channel Islands may have been derived from Ger- 
many. We find inthe early ages of the French monarchy 
offices which are still in existence among us, although 
they do not appear to have prevailed in Normandy under 
her dukes. For instance, we find the office of Centenier 
and of Dozainier, who had the right of holding a court 
or public assembly, where justice was administered, and 
where matters which related to the district were dis- 
cussed (Guizot). The offices are no longer the same: 
but we still have the Constable (‘ Connétable ’), who pre- 
sides at all parish meetings; the Centenier, who is the 
next officer, and whose office is one of trust and respon- 
sibility ; and in Guernsey we find the Douzainier, who is 
called to take a part in the affairs of the island.” 


W. 


Tat Ducness or Devonsnire (5" §. vii. 6.)— 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and “the ab- 
ducted charmer lately bewitching the town,” as 
J, 0. calls her, were two different persons, being, 
in fact, the first and second duchesses, the one a 
daughter of Earl Spencer, and the other of the 
Earl of Bristol. Georgiana (of whom there is a 
very beautiful portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds) 
was the beauty, and the toast, to whose charming 
verses on her child we owe the ode by Coleridge, 
commencing,— 

“Lady reared ’midst pomp and pleasure, 

Where learned you that most pensive measure !” 
As the second duchess, while Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, was never renowned for her beauty, it is 
probably to Gainsborough’s admirable execution 
of her portrait as a work of art, rather than to any 
loveliness in herself, that the language of laudation 
really belongs. Though in life almost inseparably 
united, no comparison or correlation in beauty was 
ever suggested between the second duchess and 
the first. C. R. H. 


The portrait described by J. O. is one of the 
numerous engraved portraits of Georgiana, the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription under the oval :— 

“ Macklin excudit. | Her Grace the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. | London, pub" July 3", 1779, by Tho* Macklin, 
No. 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

There is no painter’s name, but tke style is a poor 
imitation of that of Angelica Kauffmann. The 
portrait by Gainsborough from the Wynn Ellis 
collection, the theft of which made such a sensa- 
tion, did not represent this lady, but was a portrait 
of the Lady Elizabeth Foster, who in 1809 became 
the second wife of the Duke of Devonshire, and of 
whom there is a fine portrait by Sir J. Reynolds 
in the Exhibition of Old Masters now open at 
Burlington House. 

Huddersfield. 


Warer-Marks (5 §. vi. 556.)—There is an 
interesting paper on this subject in the twelfth 
vol. of the Archeologia, p. 114, by the Rev. Samuel 
Denne. I believe there is also one on the same 
subject in a later volume by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, but for this I cannot give the precise 
reference. Anon, 


The only book I know on the subject is, Etudes 
sur les Filagrammes des Papiers employés en France 
auc et XV® Siteles, par Midoux et Matton, 
Paris, 1868, 8vo. If some others could be pointed 
out, I should be very much obliged. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


If Cottector and Tempvs will write to me 
directly, I may perhaps be able to give them some 
information on the above subject. In the mean 
time I advise them not to attach too much 
importance to water-marks, as certain manufac- 
turers used, during a long time, the same marks, 
many old drawings were made on what we should 
now call old waste-paper, and in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries a great deal of paper was 
made in France and elsewhere with paper-marks 
suitable to the countries to which it was exported. 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Aw Ixvocation to Linptey Murray §, 
vi. 534.)—I am very glad to see some one coming 
forward to call attention to the many small in- 
accuracies of common colloquial English. “N. 
& Q.” ought to endeavour to preserve the purity 
of the English language, which, I fear, is fast 
falling into a very slovenly condition. Not only 
are the errors pointed out by HERMENTRUDE com- 
mon enough, but one can hardly read an article in 
the Times without spotting several others. I 
noticed two this morning. “ Up to this time the 
Turks had done nothing,” instead of down to this 
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time. We reckon time up to the beginning of | originals by Robert William Buss, painter, designer, ang 


history, down to our day. Again, the habitual 
neglect of the use of the subjunctive mood after 
indefinite conjunctions ; “ If this is so,” instead of 
“Tf this be so”; “ Though he finds himself wrong,” 
&e., instead of “ Though he find,” &e. I have for 
many years made a practice of sending my “proofs” 
to a lady for final correction. I have often been 
surprised to find how many small errors she de- 
tected, which had escaped my notice. I fear we 
ure all living, as well as writing, too fast in this 
age of hurry and excitement. 
E. Leaton 


To the common errors mentioned by Hermen- 
TRUDE, let me add one or two instances of con- 
fusion of case: “Whom I believe came from 
London,” “ Between you and I.” Let me also 
enter a protest against the practice (which I fancy 
originated with one of the Kingsleys) of treating 
the verb dare as indeclinable: “* He dare not,” for 
“He dares not” ; “ They dare to go,” for “ They 
dared to go,” and so on. Another form of the 
phrase first quoted by Hermenrrvude is equally 
common, and perhaps equally objectionable : 
“This kind of things is so pretty”; the correct 
expression, “ Things of this kind are so pretty,” is 
rarely heard. ©. 8. 

I once had a Lindley Murray (now vanished 
from my shelves), in which sung was given both 
for the participle and the imperfect of “to sing.” 
There are many verbs ending in ing where the a 
would sound very odd for the imperfect, as “ She 
wrang her hands,” “ They clang to the rock,” “ It 
swang violently.” I cannot answer for modern 
editions of Murray, for mine must have been at 
least sixty-five years old, and I remember my 
English master setting a mark against it and 
similar verbs, as rang, &c. Z. Z. 


Ay Corporat (5™ vii. 48.)—The 
letters doubtless are intended to be explanatory of 
the two compartments of the painting. H.E.E.C.M. 
should be rendered, I suggest, “Hee est enim 
corona mea,” and D.I.R.C. “ Denique Jesus re- 
petit ccelum.” Tuos. B. Groves. 

Weymouth. 


R. W. Buss (5" §S, vi. 359.)—I am able, on the 
authority of Dr. Arthur Evershed, to inform Curn- 
bert Bepe that Mr. Buss never published his 
lectures on English caricaturists. I may state, in 
addition to what has appeared in 5 §, iii., iv., 
that I have lately copied the foilowing title-page, 
which, if I give it in full, will require no further 
comment on my part, as the author therein ex- 
plains what he considered necessary :— 

“English graphic satire, and its relation to different 
styles of painting, sculpture, and engraving ; a contribu- 
tion to the history of the English school of art. The 
numerous illustrations selected and drawn from the 


etcher, and reproduced by photo-lithography. Printed 
for the author by Virtue & Co. for private Circulation 
only, 1874.” 

The volume is a handsomely got up quarto, 
with pp. xx and 195, and is distinct from any 
previous work. Hanmsr, 


“Fippier’s Money” §. vi. 536.)—This 
expression, with which I have been familiar alj 
my life, is by no means peculiar to Yorkshire. 
During the last week or ten days, I have asked 
a large number of persons, “ What is fiddlers 
money?” and have found but one to whom the 
expression was new. It is equally well known 
to natives of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Essex, and London ; but, whilst all agree that it 
denotes a sum of money made up of silver coins 
not exceeding sixpences in value, elderly persons 
restrict it to sixpences, whilst those who ar 
younger make it include all silver coins from six- 
pence downward. My own belief is that it origi- 
nated, at least in East Cornwall, in the fact that 
a sixpence was the time-honoured coin and amount 
for a party of dancers to give a fiddler for playing 
a “three-handed” or “ four-handed reel ” at yil- 
lage fairs. Wa. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


In Oxfordshire threepenny and fourpenny pieces 
are called “ fiddler’s money.” G. J. Dew. 


This is a very common expression, and I do not 
think it is confined to any particular county—a 
least I am famiiiar with it in the eastern counties 
as well as in Middlesex and Surrey. 

P. Le Neve Foster. 

In former times it was customary, when 2 social 
gathering was held, to employ a fiddler, who was 
paid by contributions in silver from the guests; 
and, as they generally gave the smallest silver they 
had, small silver coins were, and are still, called 
“fiddler’s money.” The phrase is very common 
in Suffolk, and, I think, in most other counties 
It is never applied to copper coins, as such were 
not originally given to the fiddler. 

Wa. FRreetove 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


The following words occur in an old song, whose 
title I think is The Morn of Valentine, but it & 
many years since I heard it, and all that clearly 
remains by me is as follows :— 

“ They told the fiddler then 
They ‘d pay him for his play, 
And every one gave two pence, two pence, 
Two pence, and toddled away.” 
L. W. Mowraexox. 


This expression is in common use in this part of 
Derbyshire, but is usually applied to threepenty 
or fourpenny pieces. Hert. 

Chesterfield. 
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YorksuireE Sayine (5™ vii. 108, )— Halli- 
well has placed on record some lines respecting the 
washing day in his Nursery Rhymes of England, 
72:— 

“They that wash on Monday 
Have all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday 
Are not so much awry ; 
They that wash on Wednesday 
Are not so much to blame ; 
They that wash on Thursday 
Wash for shame ; 
They that wash on Friday 
Wash in need ; 
And they that wash on Saturday, 
Oh ! they ’re sluts indeed.” 
A Scotch version, to be found in Chambers’s 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 388, rans :— 
“They that wash on Monanday 
Hae a’ the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tyesday 
Are no far by; 
They that wash on Wednesday 
Are no sair to mean (7.2. are well enough off ) ; 
They that wash on Thursday 
May get their claes clean ; 
They that wash on Friday 
Hae gey meikle need ; 
They that wash on Saturday 
Are dirty daws indeed.” 
St. 
[We have to thank forty correspondents who have sent 
similar replies. Twenty-nine are from ladies. | 


Cuvrcnh Wixpow (5 vii. 107.) — The 
window seems certainly, from the description, to 
have been one commemorating St. Catherine. 
The hole in the stone in the wall of the rood-loft 
stairs was probably to admit light and air. I 
think there is a small one of a similar character in 
the south wall of Iffey Church, near Oxford, also 
where the rood-loft stairs are. It is too high from 
the ground for things to be handed in. 

Ep. 


The figure was that of St. Katharine of Alex- 
andria, and the wheels represented the instrument 
of torture from which tradition relates her miraculou 
deliverance, Perhaps the hole in the wall answered 
the purpose, whatever it may have been, of 
lychnoscope—one of “those low side windows 
which fre quently occur in the north-west or south- 
west parts of chancels, more espec ially in first- 
pointed work ” (Handbook of English Eccl sioloqy, 
p. 201). 

I confess I do not quite understand where the 
hole in the “ certain parish church of Devon” is, 

St. 

The figure of a woman standing on a wheel or 
mariner’s compass was undoubtedly the representa- 
tion of a tetramorph, not unfrequent in stained 
glass, The small hole cut in the wall was pro- 
bably a squint. 0. 


Strate Poems (5 §. vi. 401; vii. 98.)\—The 
fourth part which Mr. W. H. Cumrxcs mentions 
is, as Dr. pointed out §. 443), 
not a fourth part of E, but of D, though it is not 
unfrequently bound up with the three parts of E. 
As regards the edition of F of 1689, the impri- 
matur date of which is Dec. 21, 1688, it contains 
only sixty-seven poems, all of which, together with 
forty more, are included in the edition of 1690, 
It is interesting, as it carries the date of publica- 
tion a year further back. There are peculiarities 
of spelling, and many of the names are printed in 
full, which in the second edition are only given in 
initial. Thus, in 1689, in “Farewell Petre” we 
have Petre, Chester, Brent, Wrizht, &c., and, in 
1690, only P—, C—, B—, and W—. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Scorr Fairy (5™ §. vii. 89.)\—The family of 
Scott alluded to by Mapue were of Barnes Hall, 
in the parish of Ecclesfield, co. York. Barnes 
Hall was purchased of one Robert Shatton by 
Thomas Scott, alias Rotherham. Archbishop of 
York, and he in his will, dated August 6, 1498, 
left it to his kinsman John Scott. of Ecclesfield, 
who, he states, possessed a small hereditament in 
that parish that had been held by men of the same 
name and blood from time beyond the memory of 
man. There was no claim on their part to be in 
any way connected with the Scotts of Buecleuch. 

If Mare is interested in the name. I could 
send him a short pedigree of Scotts, naval men, 
who bore arms identical with the Buccleuch family 
and claimed descent from them, but unfortunately 
the necessary proofs are wanting. Maptr. will 
find a pedigree of Scotts of Barnes Hall in Hunter's 
Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, pp. 442 and 443. 

ALFRED Scott Garry. 

Ecclesfield, Sheffield. 


*RameE Essex ” 
—It is possible the name of the parish of Rayne 
may have been formerly written Pame. Morant 
says, “ Roger de Ramis took the surname of Raines 
or Ramis from this parish (Rayne), in which the 
family resided for several ages at or near the manor 
of Old-Hall.” R. S. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


5th S, vi. 537: vii. 55, 117. 


JOANNES DE Sc ro Bosco (5" 8. vi. 1 417, 255 : 
vii. 77.)\—What could be the cause of Dr. Adam 


Clarke being known among intimate friends as 


Sacrobosco? J] knew a person who, being on a 


journey, got into conversation with a fellow travs Ner, 


and in the course of their talk my friend happened 
to mention the name of a neighbour to whom his 
companion was known. They shook hands at part- 
ing, and he requested my friend to give his respects 
to his neighbour. To the inquiry, “What name 
shall I give?” the answer was, “ Sacrobosco.” 
When the message was given by my friend to his 
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neighbour, he said it was Adam Clarke who sent | 
it. ELtcez. | 
Craven. 


Wuirttesea Mere (5" §. vii. 89.)—Probably 
this was a “ proof” copy. An autotype of Bodger’s 
map is one of the illustrations in Reminiscences of | 
Fen and Mere, by J. M. Heathcote (Longmans, | 
1876), p. 26. Curnmpert Breve. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep §. vii. 
108.) — 


“He who for love,” &e. 
This verse is by Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), in 
a short poem, Zo Myrzha on returning. 
Louisa Jutta Norman. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Laronetage, Titles of 
Courtesy, and the Knightage. To which is added much 
Information respecting the Immediate Family Con- 
nexions of the Peers and Baronets. (Dean & Son.) 

Tne editor of Debrett has surpassed himself, as the 
public has hitherto known him. The year lent itself to 
that end,—year of “the Empress of India,” of the new 
order of Peers of Parliament, “ Lords of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary,” and of the new bishopric, Truro. The book is 
correct up tothe week of publication, but the most recent 
copy of Debrett must have some hiatus. Since this 
volume was issued, a lady who still figures here as a wife 
has lost that condition, but by a Court process; and a 
young baronet, of an old creation, has brought his stormy 
life to an end in a Covent Garden tavern. In reference 
to baronets, it may be observed that the property of De 
Hoghton (the second baronetcy in point of precedency) 
has been in the family since the time of King Stephen. 
The editor tells us of another baronet, Sir Benjamin Chitty 
Campbell Pine, Bart., that he has dropped the “Sir ” and 
the “ Bart.” to which he is entitled, and now takes the 
plain style of “Mr.” On the other hand, warning is 
given against soz-disant baronets as being on the increase, 
especially among the directors cof some of the limited 
liability companies. This iz in curious contrast with the 
report of Lond side baronets, some of whom, if report be 
true, sell their names to similar companies, and descend 
to the condition of “ guinea pigs.” In most wholesome 
contrast with these are the young noblemen who have 
“gone into business,” and who give their business ad- 
dresses in the East. Death made great havoc last year 
in the ranks of the peers, baronets, and knights, and the 
unprecedented number of marriages in the first two ranks 
were followed by unusually few births. One peerage 
(Lisgar) and seven baronetcies have become extinct, and 
one earldom and six baronies were conferred upon com- 
moners. The number of Roman Catholic peers in the 
Upper House is just three dozen, beginning, alpha- 
betically, with Baron Acton, who, according to the 
Atheneum, is the author of the leading article in the 
present number of the Quarterly, on Wolsey. There 
remains only to be said that there is an immense amount 
of labour in this volume, but the success of the editor 
and the usefulness of his really historical work are 
commensurate with the labour. 

Every-Day Errors of Speech. By lL. F. Meredith, M.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. T. H. L. Leary, 
D.C.L. (Tegg & Co.) 

A vseFvt little manual, but one which shows how diffi- 


cult and often misleading it is to exhibit pronunciation 


ina printed form. The best portion of the book is that 
which deals with mythological, scriptural, and medical 
names. It were to be wished that the London School 
Board would take in hand, instead of the Settling of 
spelling, that of quantity, with regard to classical] words 
which have become practically English. If it bea sign 
of ignorance to say aciimen, why should not the same 
sign brand ordtor and dozens of other words? 


Tue Very Rev. Canon Bourke, President of St. Jarlath’s 
College, has published, through Messrs. Longmans & Co, 
a second edition of his Aryan Origin of the Gaelic Race 
and Language, the Round Towers, the Brehon Law, the 
Truth of the Pentateuch. This new edition is a proof of 
the interest taken in Canon Bourke’s curious work. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

D. D.—For “Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis,” see “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. i. 215, 234, 419. At the 
second of the above references the germ of the line is 
said to be in the Delicie Poetarum Germa norum, i. 685, 
among the poems of Matthias Borbonius, a German writer 
of the middle ages, but with ‘‘ Omnia” for “ Tempora,” 
Borbonius refers it to Lotharius I., who flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century, as the original source, 
In “N. & Q.,” 4" 8, xii. 32, Dr. Burns, of New Orleans, 
quotes the learned Welshman Owen (Audoénus) as the 
author of the line, “ Tempora,” &c. Owen died in 1622, 
In one of his epigrams there is another often-quoted 
phrase, the authorship of which has been a puzzle to 
many, namely, the last four words in the first line below: 

** An fuerit Petrus Romz sub judice lis est, 
Simonem Romz nemo fuisse negat.” 

J. W. 8.—In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ii. 377, there 
is a list, which the Doctor gave to his biographer, of 
the different places in which he had lived ‘‘since he 
entered the metropolis as an author,” down to the year 
1779. They amount to seventeen. There is no record 
of Johnson ever having lived at Canonbury ; but Gold 
smith, in 1763 and 1764, lodged in the house of a Mr, 
Fleming, in ‘‘ Canonbury Place.” 

M. N. G.—Charles Knight's Autobiography was pub- 
lished by Knight & Co., Fleet Street. The song inquired 
for can be heard of at the music-publishers’. 

“Finuvs et Frpewis.”—The verses are modern addi- 
tions. The MSS. were collected by Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
and are in the British Museum. 

GortLLa.—A Simple Story could be procured by any 
bookseller. 

J. D.—See Mr. Baring-Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities. 

GLANIRVON.—At an early opportunity, 

G. W. T.—J. R. Smith, Soho Square. 

W. A.—Next week. 

Erratum.—P. 119, for “ Self-Formation was published 
by Warne,” read “ An edition of Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors was published by Warne,” &c. The restof 
the note also applies to Ha/f-Hours. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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